





Colonel imagined and 

ght and hi ne hotels man, I venture 
inion, and to think he was nothing more than a 
er persons too numerous to mention, was hunt 
whieh the Gaekwar is accused of obtaining— 
















t from t 
rson who, with ot: 
very information , 
ip in much the same way,’ not perhaps receiving for i 
receiving Colonel Phayre’s patronage which would put more 
nikur’s pockets than a few rupees would do, as it would show t ’ 
if the Resident; and it must be remembered that this man must 
belore the eyes of the Gaekwar as being a person who, in all | 
lity, was controlling all the actions of Colonel Phayre. Is it wonde 
that the khureeta of the 2nd of November should have been framed ? 
f course the gentlemen of the Commission have all the dates in their minds, 0 
' I need not 





























ask them to recollect them particularly, but in dealing with it, 
_ seems to me to be a matter of importance to remember this date,—I allude te 
the 2nd November. Immediately previous to that time the khureeta was b 
framed. It must have been a satgeat of very grave deliberation. It is, 
j my humble judgment goes, a very admirable document, Everything is 
ost fairly, most temperately, and at the same time argumentatively, while x 
leaving matter upon bare assertion without proof. Two or three cases 
| quoted of what he alleges to be the gross injustice perpetrated ag 
: ita ‘by Colonel Phayre. The case propounded by the prosecution 
hat at the very time this khureeta was being prepared, simultaneo 
bit—day by day and hour by hour it must have been going on— 
ic, diamond dust, contrivances of kinds that are the dreariest remains 
superstition, bottles containing poison, such as one may read of 
in the Arabian Nights, but which I should have thought would 
en hardly alluded to in the darkest places in the nineteenth cen- 
But all this time while a great State document of great import- 
was being prepared with care, and argued out with judgment—while 
-heing prepared by himself’ and his ministers, he is accused of 
fup with a ae of scoundrels, and inviting them to poison the man 
he must have known perfectly well, would have to answer this khw 
Whom he also must have known it would be perfectly useless to 
iy way whatever against, till this khureeta was answered. Of his o 
_ Shall say nothing more at present ; but when I come to objects I shall 
_ Say a good deal. ‘here are grave matters in this case that will 
_ selves, and I cannot help thinking, before it is concluded, the real erin 
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mmission, that such an outburst as would arise from the successful poison- 
+ or unsuccessful attempt to poison, must, in all human robability, have — 
prevented any attention being paid to the khureeta. In this A 
ince the Viceroy appears to have attended to it immediately, and eens 
this alleged attempt occurring, to have answered the khureeta 
vorable terms. But it appears to me if the Resident had t 
ed, in = a \ payor 8 there would have been an end of 4 
raised by the Gaekwar, and that the ter subject connected wit 
m, the poisoning of the Resident, of the crea representati 
ngdom, would have smothered everything like an enqw : 
and probably would have led toa deposition of an entirely diffe 
tting from the pepianing to the end all the endeavours of 
for the purpose of obtaining what he considered justice at the 
I submit that would be the natural result,—i it of 
the almost certain result of such an attempt wl 


T venture to think that the two things are to 










rpg ; the khureeta wou 

would be likely to make that khureecta of no ¢ t, and 
another Resident, together with, as he must have known 
‘ , and one that might be attended with the most consequen: 
ing remarked on the conduct up to that time of the war, I wish n 

to the period when suspicion, or rather before I arrive. at that, 

to call your attention to the conduct of the Gackwar during the interval, — 
you have been told by Sir Lewis Pelly, he was.free from all Ki 
no watch, and not interfered with in any way whatever, The su 
the prosecution is that upon this man’s mind is the kno i 
Grime, and he also knows, if the story be a true one, that the immediate actors 
in this crime are persons who have been already suspected, that enquiri 












severest, inv 
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arrived at. At this period his Secretary Damodhur Punt was not under ten 1 
Damodhur, who certainly, whatever other elements may be wanting in| 
constitution, is not wanting in intelligenee—would of course have communi- 
eated with him, and according to Damodhur Punt’s evidence he had communi-~ — 
eations with him: so if Damodhur Punt’s evidence is to be believed, his mind — 

_ Was quite alive on the subject, at all events his mind would necessarily be. 

| alive from the fact of Rowjee and Nursoo having been taken into custody, and | 
this matter being investigated. Well, during all this time he has control of | 
all the means connected with his Government, The control of money suffi- . 
cient for the pu s Iam about to suggest, and the question is what his con- | 
duct was, and whether that conduct is what you would expect the conduct of a | 
seul gum to be, I submit that it was not. On the contrary, it was the con- 

- duct of aninnocent man. It is not pretended that he had communications 

with Rowjee or Nursoo; or that he, either by his agents or otherwise, endea- |, 
voured to get them out of the way. It is not suggested that any attempt | 
was made by his agents or others to bribe them. He remains there knowing, « 
if the case on the part of the prosecutors is a true one, that he was sittin upon | 
8 mine to which a match might be at any moment applied; knowing shat here, 

~ must be necessarily blown up by it, and yet there he remains careless, pursu- 
~ ing his ordinary avocations, seeing Sir Lewis Pelly each day, dealing with Sir _ 
Lewis Pelly anxiously for the purpose of meeting the views of the Viceroy - 
daily in the town, daily having an opportunity of seeing Rowjee, daily ae 
an ttunity of seeing Nursoo, his secret agents, I suppose he would have 

_ no difficulty in finding some whom he could use for his purpose, and there is 

- nota single act from the beginning to the end of that period—and I urge this 

upon the Commission—that is indicative of anything but the most perfect. . 
| freedom from being guilty of the subject of the matter that was then being... 


i ited and now is charged against him. A very few words more about © 
him. T ad intended rather to have deferred 4 i ee 
’ i always follow the exact arranges. 


, ing alluded to it, I will now conclude my __ 
| observations upon the subject of his conduct, by begging attention to. rie 


Bs evidence given by Sir Lewis Pelly yesterday as to his conduct when he. 










anon! to send Yeshwuntrao and Salim to the Residency. I think. I; xa 
eo ou to refer to the correspondence which IT put in on that 
Sir Loni wis Pelly left no doubt whatever as to what was the nature ik 
uiry, and as to his object in asking for the Presence of these two. person 
was the conduet of the Gaekwar himself? It may be great deceit and _ 
iy be great hypocrisy, but itisa deceit and hypocrisy that he has not 
n in any o er part of his career. It may have been deceit ani 
hypocrisy, but it is inconsistent with anything you find in the ear 
of his conduct regarding the matters which f ve given rise to. this 
y have deceit and hypocrisy that he exhibited. bear in. 
ie sent Salim and Yeshwuntrao without hesitation, with ut a 














lice ore? under the hands 
o hi new the power of the law, he kne 
ofthe English viesiechas. he knew how much could be brought f 
against whom there is an accusation by the British Gove 
sanayot the supposed attempted murderer has never interfered with an 
ersons, never attempted to x avert them, or buy them over, and vee ee 
/ was tequired at the Residency, he immediately without communicat- 
ith'them, ordered them to go there, went himself, offered nasal "in 
to give every assistance ; and I take the liberty of saying that w 
ests and his conduct militate against his contemplating the act of poison- 
‘ing, nent conduct showed as conclusively as a man’s demeanour’ et 
Br ae cas show, that he had never been a party to it. [I submit for your i 
better consideration and judgment these observations upon the subject of what oa 
his conduct was both before and after this charge, and I hope you will not con- 6s 4) 
sider that I am too’sanguine in supposing that they are likely to have great ~ 
effect on your minds, and that effect of a kind much calculated in favor of the a 
Gackwar. At that time, as your Lordship is aware, I mean during that month — 
while thé Gackwar was at liberty and free from anything like restraint, Salim é 
and Yeshwantrao were his servants, under his control, and there would have 
been no difficulty whatever in their removal if it had been desired. Another — 
remarkable fact inthis case is that while there is evidence of sums of m 
ofa coe einen small amount being paid, as was supposed, for information 
| to theayah and to others—I say comparatively small amount becatise as far _ 
ae leet the evidence the amount is small, your Lordship will correct me by you 
it I am wrong, I am speaking now without looking at my notes, but as 
there is not a half-penny supposed to have been paid to any 
actors in this murdering transaction during the whole of the — 
which the transactions were being carried out. I think I am right ~ 
g that it was about August or September, certainly not later than these _ 
hat any sums of money whatever were paid, and while it is supposed 
faliaraja is spending money recklessly for the purpose of obtaining inform-) 
Ahere is no evidence that a farthing was paid to any of his accomplices ~ 
»murder he contemplated. There is undoubtedly another instance in this” 
ase of remarkable modesty and self-denial on the part of Rowjee and N ursoo ® ee 
acai glad to find any good qualities remaining in their constitutions—th 
never seem to have asked for any money. My Lord, you see that we were in 
_ the hands of these men, for supposing they had told that they had received 
sums of money, semen 4 they would have had to show how they had spent it, ~ 
60 that they dar t assert it. If that is the case, we have, I think, a — 
feature quite unnatural, that a Prince should put himself absolutely in the power _ 
half a dozen of his subordinates, because one of the curious matters in this 
ease is that the Gaekwar, ‘who is said to be rather reticent in one of the — 
raminations, seems to have been extremely anxious to parade in a most — 
4 ary fashion ‘his intention to poison Colonel Phayre, and if, in point of — 
whe had been anxious to make up a case against himself, he could not have © 
more effectually to work, for while one instrament would have been quite 
che seems to have taken endless opportunities of proclaiming his © 
‘and surrounding himself with conclusive evidence of four or five — 
‘at least four of whom were quite unnecessary for the purpose he fs 
have had in view. There cannot bea more remarkable instance ” 
) Nursoo himself, for if you look through the whole of his evidence, © 
whether that man has been brought here for any purpose except to 
the lies of Rowjee, for from beginning to end he was useless in” the 
and he is brought into the presence of the Gaekwar for no 
n with the crime that was about to be committed. 
n is that “ Salim will hand you so and so. toy make 
dan entirely unnecessary accomp toe to the ‘hate: 
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matters and entails upon him 
Lord, that in poreultiy & consedette 
as the investigation has lasted such a lone time, 
? yin the arrangement of matters, I may get into confusion, bu 
have it to the Commission to put my omissions right—I shall endea 
age as prey and I siallalis endeavour to be as concise as p 
think, my Lord, it may not be undesirable that should refer more p 
to the case as it has been put before pepe ° for that purpose, I shall re 
the speech of my learned friend the Ady General—a speech in all 
worthy of the high position he et Wee temperate, and fair, 
4n observation introduced into it, about which, on the part of the Gaekwar, | 
feel I have the slightest right to complain; in fact, I may say that one of the — 
_. pleasures I have had in the conduct of this most painful and anxious case, — 
| has been the continuous courtesy I have met with from my learned friend, and 
the assistance he has afforded me, whenever he could justly give it to me. I 
_ Propose, as I have said, to refer to his speech, because it is a careful speech, © 
. and has been founded upon instructions carefully given. I call your attention — 
_ to the mode in which he places this case and the features to which he invited _ 
the attention of the Commission, as being those upon which he should ka. 
: gout judgment adversely to the Gaekwar. He divided the matter into the — 
charge of tampering with the servants in which he suggested the sayah as being 
one of the principal Pirpemng I ought, however, before I comment upon 
_ what my learned friend did open, to refer to one very remarkable. om 
his speech. The omission must have been deliberate, and so far as T 
_ itis omitted of necessity. He does not from the commencement to the 
sion of his speech suggest any motive that could have actuated the 
_ . to commit this crime. It has been left to me to bring out the positio 
Gaekwar and his course of proceeding to show what motives he had, aud 
upon these motives, and what they probably would have led to, but my | 
friend suggests no motives, although he must have well considered this 
it must have occurred to him as the first thing that should be dealt 
| proving a great crime like this; but my learned friend has been v nab 
his finger upon any single position that existed in connection with the 
that would have shown whence a reasonable motive could have sp 
commission of this great crime with whith he is charged. I say he 
_ the tampering of the servants, but he did not suggest or allege that 
any connexion between the ayah, Rowjee, and Nursoo. What is also. ¥ 
remarkable is the following fact, which I shall ask your permission to say a 
_ word or two about, The Advocate-Geueral introduced into this part of the 
» ease a person of the name of Pedro, who, according to my learned friend, 
» chief butler, and had been butler for some five and twenty years, and ‘Ww 
he connected with that branch of the case which T have described as be’ 
| tampering with the servants. After the mention of Pedro, my 



























































_ persons, and the acts of Pedro, in connection with the ‘tamper 
witnesses, and then he goes on to the acts of other persons in 
» the allegation of poisoning. It becomes important that we should consid 

- mode in which my learned friend has introduced the man Pedro, who 

' most important feature in this enquiry. I have no hesitation whateve 

_ ing that independent of almost every other argument in the case, and 

_ certain view of the case, the evidence of Pedro entitles the Gaek 

_ acquittal on all the charges brought against him. It becomes therefi 

| important to consider how my learned friend has dealt with Ped: 
ectly 










ox all that Pedro had to say, knowin 
> wean him to your notice, . Now, my Lord Chiet Justice | 
Well aware how witnesses of a certain kind may be introduce 


Posing their testimony is at all suspicious—there may be a 


bs 











: a person to be relied upon as. 
id nty-five years in the employment of 
erefore to say that from the beginning to the end 
not been a suggestion of anything which would cause me 
9 is not amongst the whole group of liars and perjurers who ha 
duced to support this case; the one man against whom no imp 
er is cast, Pedro puts this case out of Court. If Pedro is 
ed, there is an end of it. The entire superstructure must tumble. # 
ir actor, cannot be believed as his evidence stood, but here it is Z 
to the very hilt, and I willshow you internal evidence presently 
th of Pedro's statement and of the falsity of the statements made 
ee. Without, however, entering now upon that particular evidence, 
deal simply with the particular fact that a man introduced here by1 
ed friend as a thoroughly respectable witness, competent to prove a 
nan upon whose evideuce he has asked you to find a decision against 
ekwar, a man who, for aught I know, has been a confidential servant fe 
ie) ‘of a century, declares in the witness-box here that every word deposed 
relation to him by Rowjee is a foul lie and fabrication. My Lord, I feel 
ery difficult, indeed, to say more upon such a point, It appears to me that 
Rowjee is concerned, the evidence against him is conclusive, and if” 
ith me that upon Rowjce’s evidence this case must stand or fall, #1 
ikes a mortal blow to the whole ease, from which I ¢hink that e 
‘nity and power of the Advocate-General will not be able to resete 
empt to avert it with all the fairness which, as the representative of 
esirous simply for justice, he can command; but I think that, 
ing it will puzzle him to find an argument to convince this Com- 
if the evidence of Pedro can possibly be believed, it is not possi- 
in Rowjee. lam reminded by my learned friend Mr. Branson, 
we constantly. to offer thanks for his assistance, that Pedro ly ] 
¢ only person whose examination does not appear to have * 
‘parties to the case. He was examined at Bombay by a Justice of — 
Deputy Commissioner of Police there (referring to Mr. Edginton). 
me things that must be and which can never be denied. I appr 
in the first instance, you have such a case. You have got Row 
pave got’ Pedro. You cannot believe both of them, it will be 
ssible to do so. I shall comment upon Rowjee’s evidence presently, and, _ 
ne meantime, I shall say nothing more about Pedro's evidence. Itis not — 
sessary for me to give a character to a man from whom my learned friend 
‘not attempted to take it, but who, on the contrary, has been relied upon 
my learned friend for the proving of what he deems to be an important © 
| of this case. Now, my Lord, my friend, having stated that he had come — 
‘more important part of his case, proceeds to open upon the attempts to’ 
el Phayre, and I think that your Lordship must have been sur- — 
the instructions which my friend received upon that subject. My 
, in his opening, makes no mention of the earlier attempts. to 
does paph — mone —— — which are said to have 
poison Colon ayre, and which form an important part in | 
| . Ido not remember the dates, but I shall call pordce ae 
1@ subject afterwards. I merely call attention now to the fact 
‘by Colonel Phayre, but that my learned friend does not men 
ing. I can| imagine an omission of that kind to be a 
y learned friend thought it was so utterly i 
at it om regent before the Commission, and I 
if st os i pe that it mt correct. one. 
hese September attempts, he 
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nch of arsenic not calcalated to liarm anybody into 
i; then he deposited that which was intended to 
Phayre in his girdle and forgets all about it. I shall have to 
upon the belt episode hereafter. It is a very peculiar and impor 
e, and is not one of the least indicative of what the ease is. It 
ng that I should refer to that and point out the entire difference 
» case my learned friend was instructed to open and the facts which 
en proved. I shall be obliged to refer to these matters again at som 
length; but I mention them now to request you to give suelr 
ration as my observations and the facts themselves lead yon to ¢ 
xy are worth. Then, my Lord, my learned friend, being in serious di 
, having no motive to suggest, suggests that there is a confirmation ari 
- from the absence of communication between all the witnesses. He dwel 
a that as being a strong and pregnant evidence of confirmation. Perha 
| that would be about the nearest approach to evidence of confirmation 
could be given in this case; yet I should say that it was trampery and trashy- 
| yet perhaps it has some claim to be considered as evidence of corroboration 
were the fact. The only misfortune is that itis utterly without foundation, Ne 
only had the witnesses intercourse “together, but they were invited by 
_ respectable gentleman, Akbar Ali, in a most persuasive manner, to give 
} iculars to him; and they generally made a statement after having pene ] 
not very comfortable twenty-four hours. There seems to be a process—what — 
Gt is 1 do not know—that after having been under the gentje care of Alcbar 
Ali, and probably quite accidentally, they are made very uncomfortable 
inds and at once make a statement. That, as confirmation, falls to the 
ad Ishall point to a way they were brought together for the purpose 
f their evidence manufactured—and how completely it wasmanufactured 
10 ning to end—and I shall, I believe, lead your minds to that conclusion ~ 
which will be pretty well bounded by this. I do not think I need d 
than use the name of Gujanund (I wish he had a name I could pro- — 
better). I think that when they talk of fairness and of the wi 
‘no opportunity of seeing cach other and of confirmation from 
yurce, all 1 need say is—Gujanund. Nothing can be fairer, my friend. 
" say, to these witnesses, and that at least there was candour and fairness, I 
er—Gujanund. And if, when Gujanund is fully impressed a 
| minds of the Commissioners, and when they remember the active and inte 
~ gent officers, as they will be called in the London papers, whose assistance | 
i on all occasions, I think the notion of the witnesses not seeing each other 
or knowing what they were about to say is the most comical that has ever been: 
brought before a Court of Justice. Unfortunately, as T have said before, liars: 
who have no foundation of truth to go upon cannot always recollect what they 
may have formerly said, and therefore, aotwithstanding Gujanund, Akbar Ali, a1 ; 
ol Ali, who have done all they could for their country and themselves, Edo — 
it will be believed that the witnesseshadnot many opportunities of meet~ _ 
ogether. But my learned friend had felt that up to this time he haday ; 
nathetic case to offer to the Commission. He felt that he had a a 
f rogues and a terrible lot of falschoods, or bable falsehoods, to allude’ 
1 there was nothing whatever in regard to modhur Punt and to Rowjee’ 
redeem them from the depth of rascality into which their ed 
shave put them. But at last my learned friend comes to an oasis it 
of miserable lying through which he had been obliged to iy 
upon Nursoo and my friend is at once relieved. There is thing 
n, something of innocence, something of virtue—there is repent- — 
ned friend alludes to him in this way, and I noticed that when — 
2 almost trembled as he said,— One other circumstance in 


deserves to be mentioned. He had been 
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acne he eile 
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Seis Ie teoksesaiestrens id j 
he was rescued by the police.” It turns out, however, la 
at the Residency—I haye no doubt a very good one. He was standing — 
the well and saw people, and he was seized with a verti 
notwithstanding all my learned friend’s efforts to 
would not go in except by his own act, and my fridnd could not get hi 
declare more tlian that he tumbled into the well. They say that trath is: 
at the bottom of a well, but on this occasion the police were too quick 
reseued him before he had found-any. So we pass away from Nursoo, 
- next matter to which my learned friend alluded, and upon which also he 
lepended for confirmation, was the demeanor of the Gackwar when he 
upon Colonel Phayre on the 9th November. My friend said: “ Colonel’ 
ig was still suffering from the effects of the poison which he had imbibed 
but he did not know at that time, as he had not heard from Dr. Seward, what’ 
he had taken. He received His Highness as usual, and was much struck by 
His Highness in the course of conversation describing to him almost exactly 
the symptoms under whick he was suffering, and saying that there was a great 
deal of sickness about the town of such a cliaracter as Colonel Phayre was at 
that very moment suffering from. ‘He said that he had himself suffered in the’ 
‘same way.” It is curious that such a conversation should take place. Colonel. 
~ Phayre did not tell Mulhar Rao what he had taken or what his suppositions were — 
at that time—he may have thought something had been put in his goblet. He 
had no definite idea that he had patieken of poison, not having then seen Dr, 
_ Seward. But if Damodhur speaks truthfully the Maharaja knew pee 
then that the attempt had been made and had failed, because on his 
back from the Residency to the Palace he picked up Damodhur Pant on 
road and had a conversation with him about it. That conversation Damod 
~ Punt will himself relate. My learned friend intended to convey—and proba 
it would have been an argument of very great weight—that tlie Gaekwar | 
wished, having ordinary knowledge enough to know the symptoms of poiso nin, 
by arsenic, to divert Colonel Phayre’s attention from thoughts of poisoning b; 
_ endeayouring to convey the impression presented that he himself suffe; ( 
exactly the same symptoms from natural causes. I read to you a letter 
- Oolonel Phayre to Dr. Seward or Dr. Gray—I see it is to Dr. Seward 
though I only took two or three sips of the pummelo juice which the tur 
| contained, I felt within about half an hour, asI described to you, a most 
unusual sickness of stomach, accompanied by dizziness in the head and Ons 
sight, producing confusion of thought, also a most unpleasant metallic taste — 
_ in the mouth, with slight salivation, such as I have never experienced till 
| within the last few days.” These are the symptoms described by Colonel Phay 
“+4 those are the symptoms my friend is instructed to say are identical wit 
lia the Gaekwar attempted to make Colonel Phayre believe he 
ng under from natural causes. I have therefore looked into what. 
lenee of ©olonel Phayre was upon the subject. He says: “I asked Hi 
iness about his health, and he said that he had not been very well 
: there was a good deal of fever about, and he thought he must have eate 
90 many sweetmeats of the kind usually made at the Dewallee. He al 
1¢ had headache and a slight pain in his stomach, but he was well 
is rather difficult to associate the description which he gives of th 
the stomach from eating sweetmeats with the coppery » 
3, and the slight salivations described by Colonel Phayre, and 
er observation was made as to there being something unusual 
Phayre about bis health. Indeed, I'am reminded that Colonel 
0 the question by speaking of his own health, When I look | 
e’s evidence, 1 am warranted in saying that the whole of the 
to Colonel Phayre upou that morning was one nothing 





















































‘in the. 
have thus, my dwelt with my : 
which is valuable, not only for its ability, but as errs te 
ner what his view is of the evidence. Now, he says tha 
‘upon Nursoo and Rowjee; he admits them to be accompli 
hey say was committed, and that he considers that according to 
and the practice will be observed in the present occasion. 
on of some kind is necessary; and he undertakes to give that ¢ 4 
‘He gives three samples—one is that the witnesses were kept sepai 
already referred to that to show that wherever traceable the ¢o 
e fact. Will any one for a single moment doubt that there is 
confirmation in the conduct of Nursoo, a man who, although 
: ced on one occasion, when his fate led him to attempt murder, was a m™ 
‘who had the merit of showing repentance, and exhibiting his sinceri 
~ attempting to pitch himself into a well? With what object was he introdi ek 
into the case? Did the Maharaja on any occasion give him anything to do 
- He has done nothing—that also has fallen through. Another point was the 
demeanor of the Gackwar and his allusion to his own maladies which he 
"were identical with those of Colonel Phayre—that also tumbled down to” 
He has failed upon the one point on which he relied to give confir 


ground. 
jon. THe has opened with Pedro as a witness to be relied upon to give ¢ 
- firmation. He has opened with Pedro to be relied upon, making no comm 


to detract from his evidence and credibility, and Pedro knocks over the # 
ess upon the most material points, thus showing that Rowjee has up 
ints entirely and deliberately perjured himself. Then, if I am righ 
vations I venture to make in this portion of my address upon 
. we are now left entirely and absolutely at the mercy of the three - 
3 and it is upon evidence of such witnesses, filled with other inconsis-- 
, that you are asked to deprive the Gaekwar of his honor, of his 
o cast him forth as a helot in the world from whom all would 
‘man whom, if you were sitting here in another capacity than 
oners, if you were sitting here as jurymen—a man whom wi 
esil on you would hand over to the scaffold. And this result is 
a to be arrived at upon the evidence of men admitted by my learned | 
accomplices, and show I think, up to this time at all events, b 
nions which I have ventured humbly to address you, to be accom 
without a shadow of foundation. I will now—and before going to othe 
_ evidence, because I may do so with propriety and conveniently—refer to ti 
evidence of Colonel Phayre. He is the central figure in this extraordi: 
_ story. Heaven knows that. I have no wish to say a word more than Tan 
absolutely obliged to do calculated to hurt the feelings of Colonel F 
0, Lhave no doubt, isa thoroughly upright and honorable man, 
nt and distinguished officer; but I venture to think that Colonel | 
§ entirely unfit for the position he held—which was an extremely 
dhe was known by the Gaekwar to have met with a reprimand ¢ 
us kind, not involving, but on the other hand conceding, his 
t but dwelling upon his want of tact and judgment in the manag 
f ¢ affairs, I think Iam not putting it unfairly. He said, ai 
truly, that a subsequent Governor cleared him from this imputati 
es meno dissatisfaction, but on the contrary I never wished 
nt as charging Colonel Phayre as deserving of the censure 
used it simply to show that it was one’of those documents opt 


d of the Gaekwar and leading him to consider first that Colo 
eely the person to occupy the position he did, and that in| 
at he would bo remoyed upon a complaint being made. 
udently associated himself with a 









iM ng them at four or six, 
evide' That has been given—I assume t 
- pts—on every occasion Colonel Phayre was pre’ 
om drinking the remainder of the glass by the taste that he d 
fier drinking a small portion of it. That will not have escaped your ob 
n. ‘I'bat was the case om every occasion that the attempt was alleg 
been made. It will not have escaped the attention of the Comm 
the only agents that are supposed to have been used for the poisoni 
nel Phayre were arsenic and diamond dust, neither of which produce 
» whatever, and no doubt he might have drank off an entire gland of Ii 
- without having discovered that there was anything deleterious in it until 
a half an hour afterwards. I believe that is spoken to as about the arest 
pp at which the effects of the poison would begin to be felt. 1 shall have to- 
dwell upon this matter again, but having incidentally alluded to it on Sa poe 
“wish to call attention to it, because I think it is worthy of the attention of 
the Commission; and when I come to the evidence of Damodhur Punt and 
others, I think the point of these observations will be sufficiently apparent to 
the Commission. ropose now to enter into the investigation of the d 
charge against His Sighness the Gackwar and the order I propose to do it “| 
is to commence with Damodhur Punt, It is evident that he originates bat “| 
Sd and that from “eg eta2 whatever _ pire vee obtained. 
There is no suggestion that any other person originated, or supplied the poisons; 
it is traced back to him ; it sa intended to be fixed upon Bae, It Pecan i 
_~ therefore extremely important to consider his testimony, and'I. think it will be — 
_ etter to take his evidence as being the first in order of time. In discussing the — 
itness, as well as of Rowjee and, Nursoo, I don’t think it will | 
ne to allude, before entering into details, to the mode in which 
been obtained. Lalluded to it shortly on Saturday, and I don’t — 
pon it at any length now. I think that I shall mect with the 
men who reason the matter fairly, as T am sure it will be 
hen I make the observation that when you find that witnesses — 
suspicious character have placed themselves before a tribunal — 
and light of accomplices, it is extremely desirable to ascertain: 
idence has been obtained by pple of a — character them- — 
the mode of obtaining it will satisfy the tribunal that ithas | 
mproper way. It is always a disagreeable thing to make’ 
atjons detrimental to other people; but I am obli not 
f the persons, but of the mode in which this evidence has been 
procured. Mr. Souter, I have no doubt, is an extremely able man, and he 
sa post of importance, 1 presume, at Bombay. He was perfectly aware of | 
the character of the three persons who are the remarkable persons in this case — 
—Gujanund, Akbar Ali, and Abdool Ali, He was quite aware of the censure 3 
that has been passed upon them by, 1 believe, a man who is acknowledged to be | 
one of the most honored and most eminent members of the bench of India— 
~ he must have been well acquainted with tbis, I say ; and whether that censure — 
x right or wrong which had been so passed, he might have reasonably enter-— 
d suspicion of the instruments he was about to employ. He might have 
d other persons in Bombay to serve his purpose, but these three persons— 
mund, Akbar Ali, and Abdool Ali—seem to have been brought from another 
There is no reason for their having been so brought; they are persons, — 
» said before, who have had comments made upon them elsewher 
the falsifying of evidence and getting up false cases; and wi her 
true or not, I say there ought to have been care taken as to the 
xt of power that was left in their hands, ‘The mode in which the evidence. 
a of these three witnesses (I may also speak of the ayab) is also 
‘to which I must call your attention. And I call your attention to it. 
ry, because I think it is a feature in this case that will meet with 
tion from one end of this country to the other, as wellas in almost 
: ss ‘aon: | 
si 
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icularly refer to the e give © 
2 tly extremely suspicious as, you were 0: nion | you all 
to be cross-examined upon his statement, but evidence which I am 
ion to consider, and I think shall point out, with such material 
od with it, that I think it will have a very formidable effect u 
clusion of this case. I think—unless Iam very wrong indeed in t 
ions that I have arrived at—I shall show in this case police manipula 
ond all question, of a most daring and out us kind. Of course, I 
only judge that of my own humble ability, and I can only submit such rea 
as have affected my own mind. I can only hope that they will also affect y 
dapat lay them before you, and I hope, in relation to this and other matte 
I shall appeal to your reason as I should wish to be appealed to by those who — 
Oe on to convince me upon any particular point. The first matter, to 
which I call your attention, is the position of the man Damodbur Punt. Per- 
mit me to describe it, as it occurs to my own mind. TI do not think it will be 
a fancy sketch at all. He is the secretary and trusted servant of His Highness 
the | r; he is a man likely to have His Highness’ confidence, I admit, 
and so far they may be enabled to state part of his story as probable. But his 
position, as he describes it himself, is one of a man whose accounts are rotten 
to the very core—fulse entries in all his books—false representations as to wita 
payments have been made for, and, in point of fact, he places himself/in a 
position, that if he had been charged by the Gaekwar, or upon the sug gestion 
of Colonel Phayre, which was extremely likely to be the case, with embezzle- 
_. ment and fraud, he would have had no earthly answer to those charges, his ibooks 
| would have told their own story, the falsifications would have been perifectly 
_ apparent, the evidence given by the Brahmin and other people would have sit 
entries to be utterly untrue; and, supposing there was no charge against th 
ekwar, I think he, Damodhur Punt, might have howled himself deaf bé 
body would have believed that these falsifications had been made at 
war's direction. Supposing the charge had been made against him, w hat 
answer could he have made? How on earth could he in any way whatever hay 
ei himself from the certainty of being convicted as a fraudulent servant ? 
; Lord, I asked some questions and pressed them to him, and I don’t thin 
ve 7 were impertinent or Sreeten | of consideration. I pointed out. to him wha 
mie was, aud he admitted that which I am now arguing—he admitted 
he had no means of answering, no means whatever of rescuing himsel 

































































ee the imputation; and the suggestion that was patent upon that I now yen- 
ture to wake to you,—Is it at all likely that he would have become the instru- 
ment of the Gaeckwar for the purpose of falsifying books, which falsification ad- 
i his own dishonesty, and to which falsification, if he himself were accused: 
e Gackwar chose to bea party to the accusations, he could not have ha 
rthly answer? And upon that point it is proved that there is not ascrap 
g in the Gackwar’s hand—not an act done in the presence of an inde- — 
witness by the Gaekwar from the beginning to the end of this case (but 
particularly I am referring now to the falsification of those — 





ich Damodhur Punt might have exculpated himself from the cha 

ement and fraud. My Lord, I think that is a forcible 
consideration against the supposition that they were committed in the 
he stated, and for the eompene that he stated. It is difficult to imagi 
he would not have supplied himself with some protection and that 

not have left himself entirely unprotected in the hands of a ma 

himself have known would be after a certain time glad 
him, and to whom he gave the power of getting rid 
8 history of villanies committed in which people are sur 
small instruments, we always find that these instruments ge 
themselves with the means at all events of implicating their principal 
‘ot aware that I have ever heard in my life of a case in which a 















fared ; the Gaeky if 5 
muless he was @ lunatic, he actual) his own name 
rt ‘ic, which, according to Damodhur Punt, is to be used { 
- of poisoning the Resident. There is another view that may be 
‘this, and that depends upon the view that hereafter you will take of ssl 
Punt. Damodhur Punt may be a mere instrument of the police, Me 
owing that he is perfectly safe if he assists them in obtaining a particula) 
object, he-may have invented the whole of this matter. But there is anot! 
- ‘view that may be taken—Damodhur Punt may have had some object of 
‘own in obtaining the arsenic. Look at what his position was at this 
Colonel Phayre was beyond all question ‘using every means in his power to sift, 
sroceedings at the Palace ; and, sooner or later, it must have been apparent — 
0 Damodhur Punt that his defalcations and frauds would be discovered. That _ 
jdea must have been apparent. Nothing could have been more perilous 
PDamodhur Punt than an investigation of his accounts, and in all probabili 
‘other servants of the Gackwar might be reasonably supposed to be under the 
same apprehension. I have already pointed out what such an enquiry would 
have led to; and if an enquiry had been made against him, there is no doubt . 
his position would have been sufficiently perilous, He was in disgrace admit- 
‘tedly at the Residency; the Gackwar was never able to take him there; he was _ 
‘not admitted within the walls of the Resideney. Under these circumstances - 
Damodhur Punt knew tliat he wasa marked man. He hadamotive: the Gaekwar | 
had none. Therefore, it will be hereafter a matter for consideration whether the | 
whole of this story is a lie, or whether when, in point of fact, he admits that he ~ 
has intended to murder, he has told the truth; and upon that point I shall — 
make some further observations hereafter, when I come to investigate the 
evidence that has been given by other witnesses; and I think, indeed I~ 
| feel sure, that when I point out some matters that at present have not — 
| been called to the attention of this Commission, that, extraordinary as the | 
-‘cireumstances are that are patent before this Commission, there is passing 
“unt ae whole of the matter circumstances that require the Seep 
tion, and are calculated to create the gravest doubt as to what — 
vi 

























































g “the real history of this transaction. Let me, however, proceed with | 
‘statement. It is obvious, supposing he had any object in getting arsenic, why — 
he did not get it from the Fouzdaree; because if he had been mixed up ¥ “| 
‘the use of it at any time afterwards, the name of his master upon it would — 
‘at once traced the possession of it to himself. Under these cireums 03 | 
the Gackwar had been desirous to use poison, the last thing on earth that _ 
ald have done would have been to put his name upon the order. On th futee 
hand, the last thing Damodhur Punt would do when he found his. ers 
ye upon the order, would be to obtain the arsenic, because it would have. | 
the means of tracing it to himself. Upon that, he, according to his owm |, 
represents to the Gackwar that he cannot get the arsenic from the 
ee. That will be in your recollection. Why not? Would not the — 
answer of the Gaekwar be, “Why, all poison is sent out of the — 
@ upon my order, and upon my order alone. I have the entire 
2 poisons; I have the entire control of arsenic. What do you mean 
that you cannot get the arsenic? You have got my order for it? goa 
” And yet he (the Gackwar) allows the order, with bis own end 
‘remain in the records, so as to convict him of attempting to- procur 
in the event of any charge being made against him, and yields to 
ven him by Damodhur Punt that he cannot get it without.a s' 
ion, although he knew perfectly well he could get it, and tells him 
ad get it elsewhere under the circumstances to which I have now refe 
hich I call your attention. Upon his statement that he could: 
ic at the Fouzdaree, he is directed to go to Nooroodin Borah, and 
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, a good view of the e 
ectable tradesmen or not—when the police choose: 
. He gives a long account of going to Nooroodin Borah. 

erstand why he has fixed upon Nooroodin Borab to tell a 
He expected Nooroodin would endorse them. Nooroodin Bo 
bered by Colonel .Meade, was one of the complainants a 
; upon the Commission. He complained of having been 
sand rupees unjustly, and he also complained of a relative of his h 
been flo; . He was, and is, and might be well esteemed to be a bitter 
eGaekwar. One can very well understand why it is that Damochur P 
uld have selected him as being the person to whom he applied for ar 

It oc to him, as it has occurred probably to men of little minds gen 
that this man would naturally be a too glad to obtain vengeance. Th 
a man who is no friend of ours, but he seems, at the same time, to be an honest ~ 
min. And how has he been treated because he refused to come up to w 

the police demanded of him as confirmation of Damodlur Punt’s statement 
he is kept in custody, and has been kept in custody, for months. According to 
‘Akbar Ali, 1 believe, he has been remitted to prison, hecause they could 
get anything whatever out of him, and Akbar Ali, with a smile the © 
reverse of benevolent, intimated, in passing, that there was something 
‘other in reserve for him that he would not at all like. One is not the 
surprised that he has not made his appearance to confirm Damodhur 
“upon the subject. The police have done all they could to ‘make him— 
have threatened him, they have tortured him—but they cahnot make 
tter enemy as he is to the Gackwar, he is the one spot in this case in ‘ i 
‘an adherence to truth has induced a man to suffer torture and degradation” 
er than be made an instrument of a false charge against an innocent man. 
much for the arsenic. Oddly enough, it does not appear by the depositions 
that was ever taken before Mr. Souter, and that illustrates what I have te 
already said that nobody was taken before Mr. Souter until a proper course of — 
ce manipulation had rendered him subservient to their purposes. He was z 
er taken before Mr. Souter; he remained in prison. Akbar Ali ‘said. 
“he had been remitted back to jail with the threat that some pro-~— 
sor other will be taken against him. What they may be He 
‘knows! He is powerless to prevent them. here is no magis' 
| no human being to whom a man, persecuted as this man has ' 
' appeal for remedy and for safety. So, my Lord, as far as I remember, there 
no evidence whatever that Damodhur Punt ever obtained any arsenic at all- 

‘no evidence, I mean, beyond his own assertion, His own assertion is that 
obtained it from Nooroodin. I think the observations that I have made w 
‘that subject will satisfy you that this is utterly false. If he obtained 
he Obtained it from some other source, and for some other purpose. The — 
whole of his story is a fabrication that he might have obtained it upon bis — 
ter’s order. He did not do so, and the evidence in relation to Nooroodin | 
‘conclusive that he did not get it from there. He makes no suggestion as _ 
g got arsenic from any other quarter. This is the arsenic that per- 
ultimately until it is supposed to reach the cup of sherbet of Colonel — 
I am not aware that there is any other suggestion as to arsenic being — 
I believe there was some suggestion of arsenic from the camp Borah 

who has not been called ; and if there was any arsenic obtained 
have his books in their possession, so that if that arsenic had been 
rom him they have abundant means in their own hands to prove it. Now, | 
next portion of his evidence ‘having dealt with the arsenic) it will 
le to deal with, will be the evidence as to what he calls the “physi- © 
* T have before me the evidence given before Mr. Souter; and 
[will take the liberty to read. It will save me considerable amount” 
n, for I think the description he gives himself is as good and 










































































































s applied to the unfortunate Colonel Phayre. , 
Deckee Pear ts clawet. a enieal episode ia du oumen 
ha si . It is almost a comical episode in this ot a 
emely serious case. But we trace it now from its source an it hot 
your attention, and I beg that you will keep in your reco 
nt that Damodhur Punt gives of it, because you will find that 
} i at that account is extremely | 


"are considering Rowjee’s evidence th 
He says the first bottle brought was about this length (pointing te 
but put up his finger, represen 


finger). He did not use any other term, 
- the first bottle was about a finger's length, and that the bottle that he 
: gth. You will find that in the evide 


believe Tam quoting it quite correctly—because it is extremely impo 
It will be one of the means by which the falsehood of Rowjee’s oo w 
‘3 cornea He tells us further that it was in an attar bottle. Now, ; 
~ not any particulars as to attar bottles. But I believe it is perfectly 
- known what they are. They are bottles in which there isa very thick coating 
i and capable of holding a very small quantity of attar. Probably thes 
to hold the liquid is almost infinitesimal, and when you consider an otto 
"bottle of about the size of half your finger, you will agree with me that it is no 
~ ealeulated to hold any amount of liquid. But, according to all accounts, ati x 
he famous bottle which ultimately met with such adventures, and came” 
| such very learned cognizance. his is the bottle given to Rowjee, ant 
bottle that I shall presently follow through its very eventful history, Tl 
lealt with the arsenic, and I have dealt with the physician’s stuff, as I. 
rhaps in the future call it whenever I have the necessity to allude to it. 
ve now come to the supposed obtaining of diamond dust. Now, I venture — 
believe that there was never such nonsense in the world talked as dia I 
books of considernble — 


st being accredited as a poison. I have looked into 
dothers, and I cannot find’ the slightes 


y, such as ‘Taylor and Beck, an 
e, except in a work with which I was not acquainted until I came 
1¢1 has been quoted on the subject, At the same time, for aught I “now, 
re may be a belief that diamond dust is a poison when a book of any | nd, 
| ‘whether an authority or not, asserts that it is. As far as I can understan 
is spoken of as being an article thoroughly well known, on gine 
it would be the residuum that comes from diamonds after they were 


being pounded, and it is supposed that diamonds were procured for the p 
of pounding them into diamond dust and using them in the way that ug 
_ gested for the poisoning of Colonel Phayre. It is quite odd that of two or thre 
witnesses who have been asked upon the subject ,—goldsmiths, Nanajee ‘ithy 
and others—every one of them declared. that he had never heard ¢ 
dust in his life—never heard of diamonds being pounded 
cle, and would imagine that the notion 
iscovered effectually long ago. Hoy 
d upon the foundat 


jl know it isa very valuable arti 
ng a poison would have been discov 
ecept the assertion made by my learned frien 
Chever’s work, I will accept it that 


Ditto waar vad wil I will class with the superstitions 
supe ion of that kind which ill class with the sw 
the other articles. There may be such @ st 


ces and the flies and 
dust. Let us follow wha 
‘hat subject, and I come now to a portion of the case that I 
ytoanalyse,and I hope I shall be enabled to convey th 
t on my mind upon the subject:—“I got the di 
ithul. I got three massas of powder, 
‘this from what Nanajee ; 
his evidence, 
Nanajee Vithul 
















—that there was no powder given to him, bec : am 
ion that the parcel or packet given to him was to be made into 
Now, I must pause at this period of the case. I have made obser-. 
ns upon the improbability of the Gackwar taking such means as th 
ated to him for the purpose of obtaining arsenic. I now would venture 
he Commission-what they think of the story in relation to his obtaini 
iamond dust. Assuming diamond dust to be pounded diamonds, wh 
arth should there be such an elaborate scheme to obtain possession of th 
_ diamonds? Why should other people have been taken into confidence ? Why 
shoulda man have to falsify his books when the Gackwuar has nothing what- 
ever else to.do but to.take the loose. diamonds, and the diamonds that he was)” 
‘using in ornamentation and have them pounded? At that very moment he 
had-small diamonds which were being used for the purpose of ornamenting —_ 
e hilt and scabbard of a sword. ‘Throughout his whole reign he had been 
the habit of procuring diamonds. His diamond department was full of 
2 3 he had nothing whatever to do but take them. Then why all this — 
- machinery ? Why all this quantity of falsehood ? Why all this manipulation 
of documents? What carthly purpose could be gained by it? If he had — 
wanted diamond dust, he had only to take his own diamonds and have them. — 
unded. That is all he had todo. In the same way, it appears to be mani- 
tly avsurd that there should have been so much elaboration for bias 8 
arsenic, All these transactions took place in the absence of the Gaekwar, and. 
they are alone dependent.upon the statement of Dumodhur Punt. No cole. 
E lateral evidence of any kind is taken. Diamond merchants are not found to 
| have brought the diamonds to the Gaekwar, nor said to have brought them, nor 
Said that they had any conversation with the Gaekwar at all about the 
Th point of fact, except through the medium of these most tainted and 
mous witnesses, there is not a scintilla of evidence that the Gaekwar h 
| anything whatever to do with or any knowledge whatever of these transactio 
_ My Lord, I pass over those portions of Damodhur Punt’s evidence in whic! 
: he imputes certain conversations to the Gackwar relative to the a emp 
nel Phayre. They come within the argument that I have already ham 
ed to the Commission—they are utterly and absolutely uncorabalal ~ 
is not a scintilla whatever of confirmation—and it is quite clear that in 
tter of conversations, inasmuch as they are said to have taken — 
E Secothar Punt and the Gaekwar were entirely alone, it is perfectly 
ible for the Gackwar to give anything but a general denial them, | 
as no means, by evidence or otherwise, of doing anything else than contra-. 
what he denounces as an infamous falsehood; and I cannot do more 
than refer to the character of Damodhur Punt, and the impossibility 
human being, I -don’t care who he is, extricating himself from such 
‘charges as those made by Damodbur Punt against the Gaekwar, m 
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ody else, and obtain immunity for himself by casting the crime upc 
_ But while there is no conversation whatever, or any corroboration. 
all the statements made by the Gaekwar to Damodhur Punt, the 
vidence that in my humble judgment goes very strongly to re 
in the Gackwar’s possession was seized by the officers, and the 
document whatever found by which the Gackwar can be 1 
in any of the transactions. I used the term percents 
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urpose of distinguishing between the statement Damodbhur 
‘the confirmation of his own statement, (and supposing it to 
) nothing more,) in contradistinciion to what 1 say oughtt 
confirming a villain of this description, namely, 
t scused by word or by di ‘into. 
actions. But itis not 











































pk a. ay st care and ension upon every portion 
_ case with which these manufacturers have at ge I make no further 
tions upon that. I shall not have to recur to it again, As I have said befo 
_ think it is negative testimony of a very important character indeed, and in 
_ light of negative testimony I place it before this tribunal. I have i 
referred to the fact that he was perfectly well aware of the statements 1 
_ Nursoo and Rowjee had made—he admits that before he was arrested he bu 
heard of the alleged poisoning by arsenic and by diamond dust, so that 
mind was fully prepared to furbish up some story of poisoning in which’ the 
principal elements should be arsenic and diamond dust. As to the bottle © 
employed in the transaction, he gives some kind of excuse by saying that he had — 
poisoned a boil of Colonel Phayre. But now you have before you the evidence 
_ of Damodhur Punt that is given upon the subject of the arsenic and upon the 
“ subject of the diamond dust, and you have also my comments upon the subject, 
which it is a great gratification to me to find are not at all likely to be forgotten, 
and will, I know, be hereafter considered with perfect impartiality and with 
sound and excellent judgment. I have endeavoured to make my p 
as clear as possible. I make them, knowing that they will be answe as fe 
‘as they can be by my learned friend the Advocate-General. I know that the 
ability of a man holding one of the highest positions in the country will be 
brought to bear upon the subject ; but at the same time I know that, recognis- 
ing the duties of his high position, he will only do that which is in the interest 
of justice. He is not here, and he must feel gratified that he is not, to hunt 
an-uphappy prince off his throne, and no man is more likely than my lea ; 
friend to act in the interests of that justice which will ultimately be a 
tered here, and to which I have no hesitation in saying the whole of the 
ation of India is looking forward to the resuli with great interest, while 
-be watched by the greatest minds and the greatest intellects of Burope. 
now to another part of my subject. I shall have to go into some detail, 
haps I shall not secure the entire sympathy of the Commission at fi 
what I am about to say.—I am alluding to the evidence of Hémchund 
chund. (Refers to page 137 of short-hand writers’ notes.) Your Ix 
~ will not have forgotten the appearance of that unhappy person in the wit) 
box. I never in my life witnessed, stamped upon the face and appearance of — 
an individual, such “an abject expression of terror as there was upon his, 
He had made his statement to the police and to Mr. Souter, which I sh 
ly read to you. He came forward here to say that that statement y 
mig he had made it under intimidation, that he had gone through | 
‘process usually administered to witnesses, that he had been left in the ody 
of the police until he had been sufficiently handled to serve their purpose, thi 
S. ver he had introduced fictitious items at the bidding of the poling that 
| he had done so under the threats of the police, and that they had 
_ these ends by giving him just a gentle hint, as he was going in to Mr. Sont 
_ —* Now, if you dor’t verify what has been done before, back you go top 
That is his account, and under the influence of those threats te made a 
ement to Mr. Souter. The Crown produces bim for the urpose of 
diamods were brought from him through Nanajee  Vitbul, 
8,000 were paid him on account, that that sum came from a sa 
and had been falsely entered by Damodhur Punt as having been pai 
¢ Brahmins,—that is to say, that the entry upon which the 5 
lled as a witness was an entry fabricated for the pur of 
the sum of money paid to Hemehund for these diam 
achtind’s books contained fictitious entries to the effect that 
received from Khemchund Khusalchund, when in t < 
wre in payment of diamonds. Hemchund was called 
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a ' them to Nanajee, who retained them. ® fo 
our diamonds — alt returned, and we were told that the price did 
Two days after Nanajee Vithul directed me to bring my diamonds | 
again 5 they were weighed, the price settled, and eae: concluded, Four * 
five days Inter I was again sent for by Nanajee Vithul and directed to” _— 
“other diamond chips, which I took to the Palace accordingly. Nanajee Vi a 
“was not present in the jewel-room. The diamonds were therefore handed to 
Venayekrow, Nanajee’s brother-in-law, who weighed and priced them, 
then took them along with me to Damodhur Punt, who remarked that) the 
co was high, but kept them, saying that he would purchase them if required. 
‘this occasion the diamonds were in two packets, both of which were 7 
‘Dut about four days after one packet was returned to me” It is well that” 
should call attention now to what Hemchund said when he was examined. 
Up to this point his evidence when examined” here and his statement agree, 
Dut they commence to disagree at this point, where he says that only one 
“packet was returned to him. The Commission will find it desirable to re- 
_ gollect this fact when I call attention to the evidence of another witness. He 
“asserts now that both packets were returned to him, and the question for 
“your consideration is whether that is true or not : “ A few days after it became 
piel that an attempt had been made to poison the Resident, Colonel Phayre, 
Nanajee Vithul asked me whether I had entered the purchase of the diamond 
¢ y books, and if so, that I was to remove the entries in some way Meas 
‘other, as he was afraid that the diamonds in question had been made use of 
‘to poison Colonel Phayre. On hearing this I became afraid and at once 
| caused the pages of my account books on which the sales of the diamonds — 
- were entered to be removed and fresh pages substituted. The three books 
before me se ‘A, B, and ©) are those that were thus tampered with. 
price that I was to receive for the diamond chips was Rupees 6,270 of 
a eurrency, and on account of this sum I was paid Rupees 3,000 
ee Vithul, which has been credited at pages 10 and 24 of the day. 
ving been received from one Khemchund Khoosal. A portion of the 
sum of Rupees 3,000 was counted out and paid to me by Nanchund, 
of the Doomala villages.” I want very much to impress upen the — 
ssion the = here which is really in dispute. Hemchund says now — 
‘evidence that both packets of diamonds were sent back, and that there was — 
transactions between him and Nanajee Vithul. He also says in his state. 
sent before Mr. Souter that the pages containing the alleged transactions with 
Gaekwar were torn out; but he goes on to show that which you will — 
timately find to. be entirely inconsistent with their being so torn out— 
an account of these transactions was to be found at pages 10 and 24 of se 
the day-book disguised as transactions with Khemchund Khoosalchund. My 
pha friend says that Khemchund Khoosalchund was an entirely i + Bae] 
 eharacter, in so far. as these accounts were concerned; that Hemchund had 
‘no such transactions with this Khemchund Khoosalchund, and really never — 
of any transactions whatever existing with Khemchund to which he 
n a party ; and my learned friend pledged himself to call Khemchand 
chund to prove that no transactions whatever had taken place between 
Hemchund. Vere 
. Advocate-General explained that the name should be Sewehund 
ichund—not Khemchund. sae mde eka 
ant Ballantine was glad that it was the printer's mistake with the 
e, and proceeded—But there is no doubt about the real nay 
‘whatever about the transaction. Now comes what I: thi 
§ the manipulation of the police, the substantial truth — 
tory, and the undoubted falsification of the books by the x 
ve nk you will agree with me that it, is out a 
time as rent a proceeding when e: 












































































of thin confess it was with ae 

e proposition first came into my mind. It was with dou 
remain there for a moment. 1 douhted my own judgmen 
{ my own discretion; and it was not until I had thoroughly 
ments themselves and the surrounding evidence, that I ventured 
-men who can appreciate my argument, and to put forward 
d assertion, that if you are satisfied my view upon this matter is @ 
the whole case from the beginning to the end is foul and rotten f 
of forgery and falsehood must fall to the ground, and be crashed 
| the foot of every thoughtful and feeling man. Tlemchund’s evidence is 1 
| however, confined entirely to that, nor are the falsifications of the book Ti 
to that. [Here Mr. Ballantine received from the Secretory Exhibit A 2 
my learned friend reminds me—and I am obliged to him for the informatio 
esi hoondies aré not only referred to in this particular book, but are refe 
_ to throughout the other book admitted to be genuine. ‘Therefore they are s' 
by a number of books to be a regular mercantile transaction, and bring ow 
state of things I have endeavoured to develop, It is very difficult to 
- aunderstand how this story is intended to be made out, because it seems 
like blowing hot and cold first of all to impute to Hemcbund the teari 
the items which involve him in this matter, and the fact of voue 7 
items themselves which appear to be still in the books ;—it is very 
1 say, to see, even on the prosecution’s own showing, how they are to re 
these two things. But there can be no doubt about this. He is supp 

ave torn out items for fear of implicating the Gackwor, and yet they say 

e item I have now before me is a genuine entry appearing upon the bool at 
he tit ned were received. [Page 140 of the short-hand writer's note 
i to. ; 2 
“Serjeant Ballantine pointed to an item and requested the Interpreter 
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eh ir. Nowrozjee Furdonjee—The item is as follows: “ D-bited to the account 
‘Shrimunt Mulhar Rao, Gackwar, 14th of Aso-vud. Given to Dam t 
” (To the President)—This line is not quite correctly written, b 
‘would translate it thus: “ Narranjee himself gives to Damodhur Pant. 

© etter is wanting in Narranjee, so that it is Narrajee. Then folloy 


” items—* Rs. 2,770—-bilandi diamonds.” 
ee Serjeant Ballantine—That is sufficient for my purpose. You 


a 


~ from that entry that so far from the transaction being concealed, it_is: pa 
Tt is not in a curious place certainly, because it comes in upon the 7th or 
ovember, when it might be very convenient in regard to the diamond 
that was supposed to be administered to Colonel Phayre. It, however, f 
~ ina remarkable way the evidence of Damodhur Punt, because accord 
the words used it is “delivered to Damodbur Punt by the hands of N 
an entry as that would not, T should think, be found in many tradesmen’ 
s, but here it concurs precisely with the evidence given by u 
t. If the item is a manufactured one, we can pretty well account for. 
of the manufacture. You find it consistent with the traces being 
.d—with the destruction of entries. Here you not only find the item, but 
sr in the very place a policeman would wish to find it who was gor 
ticular case—upon the 7th and 8th, although probably it ¢ 
‘n used at such a time of being supplied. Hemchund has declar 
was made in duresse and by compulsion. I ask you to take the 
,and you have simply Gujanund against Hemchund. You 
ose a respectable tradesman—at all events no imputations 
ed against his character. You have Gujanund, and kr 
actions. I take the Ii of asking you to believe He 
han 1 0 80, not only upon the cha 
want to é 
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priipaned 

dic Leper : co has 

been taken to sti is name in, oreov: ‘ h 
thing is in- direct contradiction — statement made before 

i Does it not ereae rn 


icion that Hemchund has told the truth ? I think that that su icion 
| be = a increased when I call your attention to another vaio 
Nanajee Vit til—the next witness to whose evidence I will now call your ate 
tention. Now Nanajee Vithul is introduced as a go-between between Damodhu 
Punt and Hemchund in the purchase of these Fidmonds, and he, duri 
examination, confirms what was originally stated, that one of these packets | 
hased and one sent back ; and he alleges—and I the Commission not to — 
aa ight of this fact—that these items of Hawichind’s upon which I have _ 
offered So many lengthened comments (the items accounted for by the hoondies) — 
do in point of fact represent the sale of that one packet of diamonds, Nanajre 
Sg atc all about these bills of exchange, He knows all about the 
transaction with the goldsmith at Poona. The transaction was one in which 
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had it been untrue. Here is a tradesman who keeps books. Here is a trans- 
_ action in which Nanajee Vithul is said to be implicated, the bills of ex : 
_ being alleged to de bills to which he was a H sao But Nanajee Vithul, 
although called by my learned friend, was allowed to ‘stand down without being 
asked a single word upon the subject. Ido not know that it is possible to — 
ee the case more strongly or to have more forcible and cohvinci proof of — 
ie truth of Hemchund’s statement. Nanajee, however, sticks to it—and 5 Sa 
think you will believe it to be 2 deliberate falsehood—that a packet of these. a 
diamonds was in point of fact kept and charged for, and I am not without 
warrant for saying that it is a deliberate falsehood, because the very next 
Witness called—Atmaram bin Rughoonath, a servant or clerk under ‘anajee 
Vithul—said in the course of his evidence, “ Nanajee said to me, Tam going to 
take the yad away, as the diamonds are not to be purchased.” That was in rela- 
tion to the second packet of diamonds; and he distinctly states that the yad was ae 
_ to be destroyed because the diamonds had been sent back. This was not a 
matter of surprise to my learned friend, for I find the witness saying in his 
evidence before Mr. Souter, “It was about this time that a report was current 
ra out the city that an attempt had been made to poison the Resident, 
_ Nanajee -Vithul told me, when receiving the memorandum, that I was to 
make no entry of. the purchase of the diamond chips, as he had returned 
_ them to Hemchund.” ‘That is what Hemchund himself Says; and under ~ 
1ese. tances—considering the bills of exchange, the absence of any 
















ntradiction on the part of Nanajee Vithul, and other matters—I say it + “ 
ot iit clear that the diamonds were returned, that no sales took place, t 






| these pages which are vouched as being fraudulent 
_ they are stated to be applicable, turn out to be applicabl 
oe ichund has stated in his evidence ; and moreover that 
bout the diamonds on the 6th and 7ih 









n this subject, or from any test 
I have made out, as against the al 
told the true story, and i 







qartly in Hindoostanee and 
not understand H. 


ments 
in when one considers who Hemehund was—the eireun 
t which he had been treated—I must ask the Court to extend 
towards him.- An error he may have committed in the w. 
ence, but I shall presently have to call attention to the 
3 and as I take it for granted that Colonel Phayre did 
ent statements, I hope that when you see that an educated m: 
on of his position, cots errors which he has afterwards {o ¢0 
‘no more impute the errors committed by a poor man, under 
ce of terror, to an intentional deviation from t 
committed by Colonel Phayre. 


ruth, than you would 
Thave very little m 
hof the case, except to allude to thi 


gave him diamond chips at 
ds. Moreover, he proved the fact 
diamonds and chips, there was abundance belonging to, and sub 
»management of, the Maharaja, which he could have got at any mor 
ut in point of fact there was a quantity at his disposal. . You have 
re i witnesses, every single portion of the rema: 
osed of. No arsenic, 
8 whatever were sold, no pr 
ere; the arsenic supposed to have 
the books of the person who is s 


all, but that le 
that with regard 


and the yery mint out of w 
i a which the whole 
u 


case depends from the beginning to t] 
St, and leaves nothing whatever remaining but Damodhur’ 
on unsupported by a single credible ‘witness, With xr 
, e may be lying fiom. the beginning to the end, 
nly a poisoner in intention, I shail not attempt t 
what I saw of him in the witness-box, he has a s 
ig; lowering countenance, and I could believe him guilty of any vil 
‘the way in which he answered questions here, I could imagine him e 
amount of cunning. Dou ted by Colonel 
gation, prevented from eve’ 
id being himself, 


well believe that he was likely to 
ings; and if 
runtrao as his agents, 


he did so, and employed Salin 
Timplore you in thename of everythin 

exculpate from such charges, made upon such weak founda’ 

rince who is now relyin 

n of 


g upon the honor of those now sitting } 
a crime vf which be has declared himself to be absolutely 


ed that a person named N; 
money was paid for these d 
css _has not been called to 
© was examined before Mr. Souter, — 





























at Ballantine—This is rather important, as Hemchund is 
itness in his deposition. ipo ; 
The President said that if Mr. Serjeant Ballantine had not the note 
‘ ir the matter at hand, he (the President) could take a note of it — 
afterwards. Fs 
Near nt Ballantine:—I have, my Lord, dealt with Damodhur 
considering him to bave been the origin of the whole matter, alth 
| “as a matter of fact he was last called here. There are other 
 awitmesses—Nursoo and Rowjee—whose evidence is of course of considerable 
_ impor With regard to Rowjee, I do not propose at this moment to 
‘through the details of his evidence, because I wish to follow one or two 
- episodes of this case which I think are illustrative of the whole, and I think — 
had-better be followed to their source. Ihave already alluded to the story 
about the bottle. We have got a bottle about the size of Rowjee’s finger ae 
‘attar-of-rose bottle—which holds so little. Tt has not been pretended that 
there has been any change whatever in the bottle, but yet in ee’s 
hands it increased considerably in size. 1. propose very shortly to follow” 
the history of this bottle. The Commission may remember that in the 
- .eourse of my observations, without pretending to put forward any direct pro- 
position of ary kind whatever, I expressed a doubt that has Porat 
' through my mind as to whether the servants of Colonel Phayre had in point 
of fact any intention to poison. I have dealt with Damodhur Punt and ~ 
_ delivered him-over to your mercies. Deal with him as you please, or cons ler 
him the villain he pretends to be when he did in point of fact intend to 
| murder Colonel Phayre; but I cannot bring my mind quite to the realization 
of the idea that Colonel Phayre’s servants were concerned in any such ae 
e ie Pe th 
and: 













































design. Ido notsay that they were not, but I cannot bring my mind to thin 
| “they were. It is extremely important to follow the history of this bottle 
~ Rowjee’s statements upon it. ell, this attar bottle gets into his hands 
| period when it does so is extremely doubtful. He himself puts it ata 
| th November, but I am told that he received possession of it at a mucb 
| period than I supposed. At all events he gets it earlier than October, As 
| have said before, it becomes extremely enlarged after it gets into his : 
| and then the question is as to the uses he has to put it to. Ile understood 
| it was to be put into Colonel Phayre’s bath, that it was given to him for. 





A 


i) and that there was powder in it. According to Damodhur Punt we 
Tose henea what the stuff was compounded of. According to him also, ai 







-of the bottle. We then have a description of what Rowjee | 
_. He puts it between his drawers, or some other peculiar place, an 
a boil upon his stomach. It occurs to him then that if he puts 
‘the bath or uses it against Colonel Phayre, it might injure the 
| bottle was intended to poison him, or destroy him in some way or otl 
~ BRowjee is seized with a fit which it is extremely difficult to understand, — 
events, directly it produces a boil upon his own stomach, he is determine 
he will not use it, and accordingly throws the contents away, I 

_) correctly stating the extraordinary evidence Rowjee has given. 
keeps the bottle, which is subsequently, according to his accow 
‘ith arsenic, or whatever the materials may be, to poison Colonel 
e 9th November. He is told to mix these things in a bottle, sh 
them in a glass from which Colonel Phayre was in the hi 
sherbet. The first observation that occurs is, how could 
ic 0 gag sites poison be shaken up ina bottle of half-a-fing 

pretended that there is any other bottle than this, which 
the evidence of Damodhur Punt, Of course, probably the 
ottle is a fabrication, and that Damodbur and B 

the size of the bottle, because one did not 





























pple Pip” ever a 
in the same way, I think Dr. Gray’s name Will always be 
oil upon the stomach of this Hindoo. ‘The way science was 
a piece of absurdity was rather surprising. 1 was taken in| 
y because there was a solemnity about his appearance that led me to ho 
‘be able to say that there was at least one witness in this case thor iy 
able; butd thought of Apple Pip, and there was an end of the belief, — 
“and an end of the bottle. It is something too absurd. By the way, the 
contents of this bottle were never put to Dr. Gray, or probably he mighs 2 
found out that there was something in them deleterious and caloulated to 
@ boils upon the stomach, If this were an ordinary case, one would be — 
nclined to pass it over with a mere smile; but to think that the man who is— 
the principal perpetrator here should be guilty of such a piece of folly 
‘and be the man upon whose evidence a Prince has been practically deposed — 
- from his throve, makes that which I believe would otherwise be a laughing- — 
‘stock a matter of deep gravity and one worthy of the gravest contemplation. 
cannot help thinking that before such a man was allowed to have such ~ 
an effect, his evidence ought to have been analysed by big and honest 
mi I pass awiy from the bottle; I wish it farewell, It is an teeta 
ridiculous and painfulas being part of a. procedure like this. 
come to another part in which Rowjee is also an actor, I mean | 
powders Damodhur Punt is supposed to have sent to Salim or to. 
untrao. They are subsequently supposed to have been delivered i 
esence of the Gackwar through a variety of formalities, and ‘at la 
come into the hands of Rowjee. I think I had better call your atte 
‘account Rowjee gives of these powders when he is examined for t 
e before Mr. Souter :—‘ Salim and Yeshwuntrao immediately 
suade us by saying that if we would only carry out the Mahar : 
-we should not be required to serve any longer, as he would make a — 
me life provision for us and our families; that we should have ‘assamies’ — 
ed upon us, and should in addition receive a lakh of rupees each as soon | 
work was done—meaning as soon as the Resident’s death took place, 
ted to do the job, and the Maharaja then said that the article to be 
ed would be given to us by Yeshwuntrao and Salim. A few. 


is the Jemadar gave me two powders, and told me that equal pare 
d be administered for two or three days, and in such ‘quantity as i 


o0r ‘the whole in that time. This had also been carefully explaine 
‘by Yeshwuntrao and Salim in the presence of the Maharaja. I did 
mence to administer the powders for two or three days, as-no fay 
“presented itself for so doing. It was decided at our consu 
Maharaja that the poison should be administered in ‘ sherbet,’ 
yre was in the habit of taking every morning on return from | 
dingly I put the powders into the ‘sherbet’ two or three t 
und no person in the room or about to see me.” In- 
on to say that the packet of powder which the Jemadar 
into small doses, as directed. Now, the statement that he 
hat he used the papers as directed, not that he made them 
fi he administered them in that way, and not that 
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is was found in his belt; but what he says is, that he for 
rent colours, and “ my own notiun was that the white po 
ous, and therefore I only put a small portion of t 


ickets which I made up, and the remainder, 
0 my belt.” Now, which of these stories. 


Oe By 


told- 69 Damodhux 
Mr. Souter. I'am wrong, it seems, i 
‘mixed up already, and I am much obliged to n 
‘ing me, But Rowjee distinctly says to Mr. Souter that he 
directed, and his statement before this Commission was quite 
y are these stories reconcilable? Then we come to the qu 
he not bave followed his directions? What did he knows 
eof the powders? Then again they were meant to poison 
aud why should he have kept back what he supposed to be 1 
us? The whole thing is unintelligible in connection with t 
story of the belt. If his story before Mr. Souter was true, the 
in his belt would have contained two powders and not merely 
venture to think that, taking these stories together, you have a con 
improbabilities out of which it is impossible to see daylight. There is | 
doubt, however, that that arsenic in the belt was extremely useful 
"other purposes. Mr. Souter was not present at the finding of the daw 
6 oa belonging to Damodhur Punt, and at the discovery of the 
he was not present. In fact, he never seems to be present at the fins 
was a universal cry after Rowjee to destroy the poison and 
‘no trace whatever, but curiously enough his mind seems to have 
a haze abovt the arsenic, and it entirely escaped his recollectio 
‘Akbar Ali’s intelligence overcomes many difficulties, and perhaps Pp 
‘assisted him on this occasion. Akbar says to Mr. Souter that he wi 
wonder if some powder were left in the belt, and Mr. Souter says, “ Yo 
| better look to the belt,” and he has such confidence in Akbar 
“permits him to depart to fetch the belt... It occurs to me to ask, however, » 
didn’t Mr. Scuter accompany Akbar? Akbar had made a most valuable 
estion. That belt ought to be put in a menagerie—I mean a museu) 
hat Akbar Ali should be put in the museum. That belt isa wonderfu 
go down to posterity. When Akbar feels the parcel in the belt, 
nce had told him there was arsenic in it, he immediately sends 
, and Mr. Souter says, “‘God bless me, why this is arsenic.” 
help thinking that here was a matter in which Mr. Souter delibera 
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man whom he knew to be utterly unscrupulous to manage the belt, an 
~ upon something coming out of it, and sure enough something did come 
it, The discovery of this arsenic can only be considered providential—i 
be supposed for a moment that Providence had anything whatever to do w 
Akbar Ali. I have shown that as far as Damodhur Punt is concerned 2 
| no arsenic and no diamond dust; [ have shown that Rowjee’s account o 
belt is absurd even to comicality, and I have shown that with regard 
‘bottle he never mentioned it until the bottle had been mentioned by Dam 
Punt; that with regard to the powders he says he used them in one wa 
‘then swears he used thein in a totally different way, and then produces 
pure arsenic which is found in the belt under improbable circum 
this is a story which rational beings would be compelled to look on” 
, to use no stronger expression ; but when the story is told by sueh 
‘as Akbar Ali, it carries falsehood upon it, and charge, before this 
.and before the world, that in that belt was placed by. Akbar 
hich was ultimately found, and directly that was done he ca 
comparatively respectable person to vouch to the fact of 
hall now conclude my observations to-day by Brgy 
ic evidence of Rowjee’s falsehood. Undoubtedl I 
itness ;upon his character no stain attaches; but he is a. 
am told that it is extremely unlikely that any 
lice of a Portuguese, Pedro gave his evidence» 
ith—before a gentleman named Edginton, y 
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soning & 
‘any earthly motive, because, so far as L can see, no motive whe 


: an 
suggest for the treachery of Pedro. J ahink I can point to other intrinsic 
which Pedro is’ 






hee of the falsehocd of Rowjee. The conversations: 
by Rowjee to have had with the Maharaja are: ingularly 


- and in word, to conversations which Row) to have had with the 
‘raja himself. ‘The inference is obvious. ‘hat other conclusion can you-come 


raja 

- to than that Rowjee’s story is a base and weak fabrication ? My friend here 
calls my attention to an extremely material fact. Pedro's ‘visit is made tobe ~ 
r four days after his return from Goa, which was on’ the Brd November, — 


“three 0 
‘oo fiat the visit d be about the 6th or 7th—the are riod, as I shall sub- — 
sequently show, that has been fixed as being the peri i 
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ae Bighteenth day, Tuesday, March 16.' 


“Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—My Lord, I think that jt will be convenient 
that I should refer now to a matter that is not without its significance in seo 
case; and probably more or less weight will be applied to it by the Members _ 
of thé Cominission : I allude to the examination of the two principal witnesses, . 
“Rowjee and Nursoo, before Colonel Phayre, when the supposed attempt at 
poisoning was first under investigation. I don’t know whether it is been , 
| that I should occupy any great portion of the time of the Commission 
~ eommenting upon that evidence. It is almost sufficient to refer to it; 
| exemplifies their characters ; perhaps it does not make them more black: 
~ ‘they were made before by their statements made in connection with 0 
matters, and their own evidence in this case has made them. But at the sé 


time it is a matter not to be passed by without observation. We find a numb 
of the servants at the <Residency, persons one would assume comparati i 
‘respectable people from the offices they filled, directly after the suspicion 

the poisoning has been attempted on Colonel Phayre, knowing that the matt 


might inculpate some of themselves, quietly setting to work together 
consider who it is they o—* to charge with the offence, and by a general 
combination of every one of the persons to whom I refer charging a man 

ong Aen if their evidence is at all true, was perfect} innocent. Th seem 

we felt no sense of shame. They were frightened at the enquiry thet en 

going'on, so they every one combined, according to their own account. — 
he matter over, and Rowjee and Nursoo knew if there is a scintilla 

) any portion of their story, that they were the persons to whom ‘the 

: really attributable, They and their fellow-servants endeavour, as far 8 
the n, to supplement the charge by details which might render it Wi 

that a fellow-servant -would commit the offence. Where you find pr 



































































¢ forward first of all, admitting that they have attempted to comm 
nutder, when you find that ea are prepared to charge everybody el 
are now charging the Maharaja, it occurs to me that the whole 

ind that certainly does not very much commend itself to any C 
here is a disposition to come to a conclusion upon anything ‘hike 
imony, and although those are matters thoroughly in the ps 

of the Commission, it might nevertheless have seemed neg) 
if I had not called attention to them ; but I do not desire 

‘them at any length, as exhibiting the infamy of these peopl 

more than say that I feel the force of it leaving the’ 






cli ters ? apc Rowlede evidence! a 
0 do, I now go to the remainder of 's e, a ? 
LT have disposed of. As to the bottle and the belt, I Shall offer n 
tions remaining for me to make on that testimony. I think, howev 
_ that might refer, and ought to do so, to the circumstances under which he m: 
his statement, and that again I shall refer to very shortly, for I have alre 
‘made reference to the conduct of the police in general terms, It is only 
i me now to call the attention of the Commission to the fa 
i alae: lans which they adopted with everybody else they adop 
e Lowjce. He is taken into custody on the 22nd, and 















for 
rat the } 
_ it is said u the same evening he confessed that he had administered 
| poison to Colonel Phayre. He is promised, it appears, pardon if he | 
' will confess all. However, that is only after an interview with Akbar Ali. if 
| He is subsequently taken before Sir Lewis Pelly and Mr. Souter, afver he has 
_ been manipulated by the police, Akbar Ali, and all the others engaged in the 
business of Mr. Souter, to which I wish to call your attention. It seems to 
shave been the course adopted throughout the whole of this enquiry that Akbar 
| Aliand Gujaound and Abdool Ali are the persons who upon all occasions” 
‘manipulate the witnesses and the persons charged previously to their examin 
ation being taken by Mr. Souter. I know that itis always unpleasant to make 
observations that are either unfair or unjust, but upon serious reflection that'l 
have given upon the matter, I cannot hold Mr. Souter to be irresponsible in these __ 
‘matters. He must have perfectly known the character of Gujanund; he m 
Aave known perfectly well, when he was handing over these petsons to them, — 
| ‘how unscrupulous they are: and I cannot help thinking—and I have expressed 
an opinion to that effect, and submitted it to the Court—that Mr. Souter ought 
himself, in the first instance, to have taken down their evidence before they 
were threatened and tortured as they appear to have been on every single occa- 
_ sion when the examinations had been taken. I refer now to some two or three _ 
| other matters in Rowjee’s testimony. Rowjee’s examination is taken on the 23rd, 
_ another examination is taken on the 24th, and another examination on the 25th. ia 

































He is then taken before Sir Lewis Pelly, where the promise of pardon to him 
confirmed. here is a remark that I may take the liberty of making, but 1 Se 
think it does seem excessively strange, that while Damodhur Punt is supposed 
@ to be the originator of this infamous plot, and Rowjee, who is supposed 
to be the person who consummated it—if a pardon is promised to them— 
that Nursoo, who at all events performed a very subordinate part in 
the whole matter, and so a very inferior actor in the whole affair, should 
be the only person to whom the hopes of a pardon are not only not held out, 
at who alone of all others is told that he never will be pardoned, Itisan 
xtraordinary thing to find that the perpetrator, the originator of the crime, _ 
hould be pardoned, and that a mere subordinate agent in carrying it out isthe 
D para to whom a pardon is refused. I should have thought that Nursoo 
have been the only person to whom a pardon would have been extended. — 
cannot tell by what process of reasoning Sir Lewis Pelly should bave arrived _ 
it the conclusion that Nursoo should be excluded from the grant of an amnesty, a 
ind I cannot but think that Nursoo has some reason to complain. that he has 
entirely left in the shade while persons worse than himself are to go en- 
free—to be pardoned. I however cannot help thinking that if this case _ 
all right, that we shall find that Nursoo will not be excluded from the _ 
others have found themselves in, To go, however, now to Rowjee’s _ 
It appears that his first interview was in August 1873, and it is said 
interviews took place in consequence of certain proposals of Salim. — 
her to dwell upon this. These are matters that apply, because at this _ 
shown that they were engaged in the matter at all connected with 
Fong It is only suggested that Salim is desirous. of get oh 
f the servants for the purpose of getting information Being = Be 
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tee that this gentleman has fakee to himself a wife, and th 
cumstances he thoucht it only proper that he should have asked 
There seems to have been a comparatively small sum of money given to | 
that period, or about that period, and, as far as I recollect, it isa sum. of 
not applicable in any way whatsoever to poisonin; i @ 
~has been very elaborately followed out. Th 
' form to it by calling a jeweller who has produced a quantity of tra 
he made on Rowjee’s wedding, and to prove that the cash according to 
came from the Maharaja. I shall have tosay ad words—though a very f 
“upon the subject of this endeavouring to ort formation of what was r 
at the Residency. But I stop here to call the attention of the Commission to 
‘the fact that, as far as 1 know, this is the only money that has really b 
~“ear-marked.”’ There are some small sums of money supposed to have 
given to the ayah; but with that exception, these are the only sums of money _ 
supposed to hayes, been given, and it becomes a feature of considerable promi- 
*nence to notice that, after this attempt had been made, there was abundant — 
blog both for Rowjee and Nursoo to apply to the Maharaja for money. _ 
ere do not seem to have been any application of any kind, and no communi- _ 
cation whatever made in 1eference to any money. It is exceedingly strange, 
‘to say the least of it, that something was not kept back by these men, and some ~ 
‘endeavour to ‘extort money from the Maharaja was not adopted. It seems to — 
‘me that the absence of all demand is strongly corroborative that the whole of 
‘this, as far as the Maharaja is concerned, is the most entire and inf 1s 
“falsehood. One of these, so far as the Maharaja is concerned, is | 
“entire and infamous falsehood. I sce it is Rupees 500 he is said to 
received from Yeshwuntrao, Nursoo, Salim, and Jugga went to th 
‘butalthough Jugga was the person who had gone there, and was intro 
“my learned friend as corroboration of some of the visits when the ai 
“poison was suggested, I think that that part of the case must fall to th 
“There is also another person connected, named Khabai, who is introduced 
~Nursoo, or both Nursoo and Rowjee, as having accompanied them to the Pal 
But upon these occasions regarding which my learned friend wanted corro! 
tion Khabai, like Jugga, fixed an earlier period than is consistent wi 
‘supposed suggestion of conspwing to poison. He says he went to the P. 
‘Yast hot season. In point of fact, both of these witnesses entirely fail 
“eorroborative evidence on the points on which they were wanted to give 
evidence, and there is no evidence from any unpdlluted source that any y¥ 
“were made at which the poisons were given, I have to submit that the 
“inference, as it stands, of the evidence of Rowjee and Nursoo is, that there r 
~ have been visits in the early part of the year during the time the Com 
| was sitting, and for some time afterwards down to the hot season tha 
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neaks of; that certain sums of money were received by Rowjee aj 
ut that from that period not one single farthing is ever alleged to hay 
given to any of these witnesses. Notwithstanding that it is said | 
sking their necks in the transactions regarding the alleged attempt DO 
ng, these people never appear to have asked for, or as a matter of fact 

e single farthing of money out of the Maharaja’s treasury. It is sa 
y be true—and I am not going to dispute it—that Nursoo received. 
nm one occasion. But he says he received it at the time andin. 

the Maharaja’s marriage: and of course this is not in econneetic 
oisoning, nor does it agree with the period when the poisoning: 
attempted. ‘These are general observations which may b 
embers of this Commission as they have occurred to myse 
ary to dwell upon them further than remarking that 


: 


a ay 
not unreasonable that they mi 

serv is that on the occasion of the ce pte 
dent they do not get one single farthing. It lias been sugges! 
them expected a lakh of rupees; but Ido not think any one would 
on himself to believe that these men expected that they would at : ha 
n in the event of their success, That would be a sort of promise | ch es) 
tive of this country, unless he were peculiarly simple-minded, would ha rs 

to receive in a state of hard cash, and at all events it is a promise of an 

ngly improbable kind. With regard to Nursoo, I don’t heliev 
ed from beginning to end of his evidence that he received any co 
on to induce him to join in acrime for which he showed so m 
‘ nee afterwards. But the pointing out of these improbabilities si 
“into comparative insignificance side by side with other improbabilities tO 







































ch I have drawn the attention of the Commission. ‘The account given 
Rowjee of Damodhur Punt is an odd one, considering that they were | 
eply implicated in the one concern. He says, “I know a man named 
“Damodhur Punt. I know him by sight. _He was at Nowsaree with the 
“Maharaja.” ‘That is the account he gives of Damodhur. You will remember. 
“that Damodhur Punt says of Rowjee, “ One day Rowjee came to my 
“He had stolen some documents from the Residency, and he waited there wh 
atl these documents.” I think that these things show that there hg 
een three men at work in getting up this matter—Gujanund Vithul, Akbar 
, and Abdool Ali—and as each has worked the matter differently aceordin 
his own idea, that accounts for the differences in the story. It may be sai 
inces are a proof of truth; but this isan argument which I think has been 
ed too far. In small variations it may be true, but when you find the 
emselves differing pretty well upon every material point from i 
of the case, I apprehend that this is a contention which my — 
iend can hardly submit, and that the Members of the Commission 
cely understand. It has been said that Pedro went twice to Goa, but 
one of the discrepancies which I did not think it necessary to 
. Ishall not occupy the time of the Court by repeating the arguments 
re already addressed to the Commission on the subject of Pedro. Rowjee 
es the packet as containing two powders—one white and -one rose-eok ed 
nd then he says he divided them into three parcels, taking more of the 
ose than of the white-colored. ‘Lhe fourth part he put into his belt, and. he 
“other powders he put into the tumbler upon alternate days. Upon this subject 
| shall have to refer to Colonel Phayre’s evidence, wherein he describe 
| elf as suffering from confusion of the head, and that incapacity of un t 
ling himself which astonished him so much—all which he attributed to 
powders, though, unfortunately for that theory, these fowden. aime sf 
tered when Colonel Phayre had become perfectly well. These powders 
btained fifteen or twenty days before the 9th, and the period fixed ie 
mptoms I have referred to was the time when he was suffering from the 
h I think was fixed as some time in September. It was very curious 
way in which there is an endeavour—I won’t say a dishonest . 
but one of those endeavours that a mind not over-strong 
e—to adapt himself and his recollections and thoughts to 
ees he subsequently believed to have taken place. When I x 
e parts of Colonel Phayre’s evidence, you will see it is quite 
hat, he means us to infer that the underwent a process of 
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“at a time long preceding anything whatever having been done 
! ne the boil, perhaps Colonel’ Phayre have attributed. hi Y 
© the bottle that had been obtained by Rowjee, although there 
bout doing that—-he never used the bottle at all. hat suffer 
when he took off the plaster, and that confusion of brain 
seemed to suffer from, could not be applicable tc 


d Re it, b 
ttle so completely befo at T’ need not refer to the falsel 
nected with that matter. In referring to the 5th November, or about: 
e, I want to call the attention of your Highnesses to a comparatively 
natter; but which if I were addressing a jury in England I might consider tc 
bea very important point. It is said that when about November 5th Rowjee 
‘went with Nursoo to the Palace he was violently reproached by the Maharaja’ 
| with not having done anything at all, and that the aharaja gave vent to some 
coarse abuse. I believe that the particular expression used was 
to some one in Court; but I should desire that expression to be submitted ~ 
their Highnesses, for, considering their knowledge of Eastern manners and 
the manners of a person occupying the position of a er I should ask 
them to say whether that expression was one that was ever likely to come from 
- his lips. Ihave been told that the expression is one of extreme filthiness; | 
and wish the Court to know what that expression was. qe 


The Advocate-General remarked that the expression had been brought out 
in the vernacular during the examination of the witnesses. : 


Serjeant Ballantine—Then, that is all right, for the expression should bé 
in the recollection of their Highnesses. Then Rowjee says that on the next 
day Nursoo gave me—this is a matter I have already alluded to before 
‘the Commission, but I will venture to allude to it again—*On the next 
day Nursoo gave me some black or dark-colored substance.” ‘This is 
the substance supposed to be put into Colonel Phayre’s glass. I think, 
Sirs, that this is substantially all T need call the attention of the Commission 
to in relation to Rowjee’s evidence, for having dealt with that evidence upon — 
‘some particular points at some length yesterday, it is not necessary for 
me to refer further to the evidence. There is, however, 1 think, this very 
- ‘remarkable fact—I do not know whether it has occurred to the Commission, 
‘but I think I am right—that every transaction emanating from Damodhur — 
“Punt first of all goes through either Salim or Yeshwuntrao, and that the next 
“person brought upon the scene is invariably Nursoo, to whom, quite unneces« ch 
“sarily it appears to me, the packets from time to time are supposed to be hands 
ed. Nursoo need not have been entrusted with the secret at all. However, hé | 
is brought in, and then he hands the packet to Rowjee, and the poison is: 
or not used, acecrding as Rowjee’s evidence is to be taken. The Commission 
“have therefore clearly before them that, according to Damodhur Punt’s own 
- admission, he concerts the schemes and then employs as his agents Salim: and 
“Yeshwuntrao—probably both of whom were persons implicated in the frauds 
committed upon his master—and that then through the hands of Salim and 
E Yeshwuntrao the powders are delivered to Nursoo, by whom again: are 
given to Rowjee, who is supposed to use them. But all through this the — 
Peed ‘a is never brought into the matter at all, and he has not been connected 
| with the affair but by bare assertions. Now, supposing this were the case,’ 
* Damodhur Punt were under a charge and had no opportunity such as he 
7. 




































as now of saving himself by throwing the blame upon the Maharaja, 
ould have been the most conclusive case that the design emanated from: 
d was carried out ultimately by Rowjee. I cannot help thinking—and ; 
before you ina clearer way than Ihave put it hitherto, because: am. 
s Commission will not rest with any bare’ proposition—that the ¢ 






















"propounded against the Maharaja has not been made out. ‘This, it appears 
“is or of the most extraordinary elements in this difficult case, but 1c 
stand that Damodhur Punt, excluded from the Residency, ‘threatened 


__. enquiry, a man who had been embezzling his master’s wena u 
he has been if you accept the explanation 1 gt 


oC opt the explanation he offered’ out ‘of all reason to you 





w ag te grcekertiag and Salim, who were his init . 
| therefore equally good reasons for getting rid of the. 


tne | e v0 
shown, I think conclu ively, that tt eed tayo beds 
for the Maharaja’s benefit to murder Colonel Phayre; and I have give 
ifficient grounds for supposing that Damodhur Punt may have had a my 
for doing so and wanted to carry out his designs. But when we come to tT! 
servants of the Residency, it is extremely difficult to see what motive on 
they had to destroy their master. They would lose a man against whom 
no complaint. They would lose a man—Nursoo especially, who had 
| go long in the Residency—from whom they obtained their position and evé 
n@ else. There are other men more cunning and cleverer—men who hi 
ely taken in Colonel Phayre and governed his mind and ruled his intelli- 
; men like Bhow Poonikur, who knew all that was going on, and who we 
; ectly well aware, for instance, of the khureeta that was in existence, am 
~ who must have known that Colonel Phayre was in a considerable peril of beit 
dismissed ; but when we come to examine motives, I think we will find that 1 
was much more reasonable for the servants at the Residency to keep him there 
than seek to take away his life. Now, where every particle of a story is mon- 
strous and improbable, I do not think it isa forced conclusion to arrive at, th 
it may have easily occurred to Bhow Poonikur that if there was an appearance of 
an attempt upon the Resident’s life, that would save him from being removed 
“Phe lesser thing would merge in the greater, and the confusion that would 
be caused by the rumour of the attempt might distract attention from the 
intention to remove him. I would not venture to put forward such a propos 
tion if it were not for the evidence given by Rowjee. If Rowjee is to be at al 
believed, and the story of the bottle has any truth in it, directly he gets what is — 
to be formidable upon the life of the Resident, he throws it away; and again, 
directly he gets the powders, he takes out all that is dangerous and leaves 
that which is innocent. At all events, if Rowjee used those powders, it is 
perfectly clear that no evil effects from their use arose to the Resident. Then — 
’ ieulhes tite dark-brown powder which we must follow, as it is one of the oddest 


features of this case. Dark but black, Rowjee calls it; dark, Colonel pe 
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| calls it; while Dr. Seward took away the powder and says it was a ligl 
| .golored one. Says Dr. Seward, “I cannot account for the powder béi 
| dark, because the powder I took away was a light one.” . Therefore you ha’ 
| ¢o account for this dark sediment or the powder which was sent to be analysed. 

| -¥You have no explanation of it. Colonel Phayre cannot explain it, nor ¢ 
“Dr. Seward. It stands entirely inexplicable. Then there is another circum- 
“stance which shows this was nota reality. If arsenic was really used, arsenie 
‘is perfectly tasteless. Now Colonel Phayre says that there was a on x 
-coppery taste in what be drank, while there is no suggestion, either by oy 
i noe or by the analyst, of anything whatever having got into that sherbet — 
“with a strong metallic taste. There is no accounting for this fact: this also 
- stands perfectly unexplained. Then, my learned friend may say, how do you — 

“saccount for arsenic getting into the possession of Dr. Gray or Dr. Seward? 
Tdonot know whether I should answer that, but if, it is intended that I 
, Itake the liberty of saying that there would not be the slightest diffi-’ 
of doing soin the world, It is perhaps not to be sup d that either — 
r. or Colonel Phayre, who had had their attention Girectod so much — 
"-“to-this matter of poisoning, might have made a change; but what is 
oth inning to the end of this case that is not either probable or im- 
ble? Nothing. The whole is a mass of inconsistencies. Here is at al 
ts something of a solution. You will remember that associated with thi 

there was a statement which must have meant something to 

ey and. did really mean something at the time, that he had 1 ct 
confidential. communication that the ingredients in his gla 

ser and diamond dust. I shail refer you presently to hise 
that point, 1 think it is only right to do so on behalf of His Highnes 
{3 private and confidential communication turned out : 
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rbet. My learn end did not think it necessary 
- Bulwunt Rao. But: there the information stands, that co 
and that Colonel Phayre affirms there was a copper taste in his mouth. How r 
F eo ee nothing being used but diamond dust and arsenic? If 
dfriend means to show that any other ingredient has been used, t 
_ he must knock down the whole of the superstructure that has been so 
Yerately and carefully raised in order to show that the poison used was dia 
dust and arsenic alone. I have already told you that neither of these ingredi 
cosa any taste whatever, although they possess certain sensation: 
venture to ask again how on earth is this story reconcilable? How do you 
tate of that dark residuum? What became of it? Where did it go to 
Gray didn’t get it, and Dr. Seward didn’t get it. They both get a } 
g owder. The only possible way out of the difficulty is that R 
ee the dark for the fight, and that Colonel Phayre mistook the dark 
the light. Now, in propounding this theory of the possible guilt of Damo- 
dhur Punt, or the possible intention on the part of the servants at the Resi- 
dency to play a trick upon their employer, but with no view whatever of 
poisoning him, it must not be understood that I propound it as one of the 
matters upon which [ stand to prove the innocence. of His Highness; I ~ 
¢ it forward as one of those matters which upon theory may be fairly 
put forward, and I assert that itis just as possible as many of the other 
theories which have been propounded here, and is, in point of fact, sup- — 
ported by circumstances that are not nearly so inconsistent in themselves, 
as those other theories I alluded to. I suggest that an actual intention to 
poison did exist in the minds of certain people, but that the Residency 
| servants took care that copper should be used and put something into — 
| the glass that tasted so strongly that Colonel Phayre’s attention is drawn 
to the matter and the whole thing becomes known in the bazaar. 
simply ask the Commission whether or not these are not considerations that 
ser. ought to receive with the other circumstances in this case. My Lord, 
i Tao not think it is necessary that I should occupy your attention with maz 
| observations upon the subject of Nursoo. It is worthy of note, h 
that he. appears to have been arrested on the 3rd December, and was confi 
with Rowjee in the presence of Gujanund and Akbar Aliand Abdool 
Mr. Souter was not then present. The same system was pursued by these 
three men that I have already called attention to. Gujanund Vithul himself 
' admits (see page 164 short-hand writers’ notes) that he had questioned Nursoo. — 
' This is the account he gives himself upon the subject. The next day after 
| Nursoo was apprehended he was confronted with Rowjee: “ I was sitting with 
‘Nursoo upon the maidan or plain opposite the Residency, or the open space or 
| opposite the Resident’s bungalow, and I was questioned about the parti- 
ars of this case.” Then there isa question put by Mr. Melvill, and the 
ess says, ‘ Yes, I was sitting with him; and the Khan Sahib was also pi 
e., Akbar Ali and Abdool Ali were also present. I had given instruetio 
owjee (and I call the attention of the Commission to this point). Is 
You should not say further than this; you have said everything cont 
this case.’” The President asks, “ Who was this said to ?”’—and the 
es “to Rowjee, and that was what Rowjee said when he came 
said, ‘I have said up to this’ (pointing to his neck). He did 
nything more than that. I did not say to Kowjee anything of the pa 
ursoo had stated in order that Nursoo might not hear the partic 
nner I have mentioned.” I cannot make any minute observati 
ther . If it does not strike the Commission as being a 
nt of what really took place, no words of mine would be able. 
-Gujanund particularly desires that Rowjce should not allow an; 
» that can in any way inform. the mind of Nursoo, and all 1 
































































f ave been actuated od desi 
would be inconsistent with his nature an 
history. Moreover, if he did want to be fair, his object was 
by what took place afterwards, It next appears that. Nursoo made 
mt und was taken before Sir Lewis Pelly and Mr. Souter, and then 
that no on will be given to him—which [ think was rather hard upon 








‘that he made an oral confession. I asked Mr. Souter why he did not take 
down. He replied (see page 177), “I did not take it down as I hada 
of work to do.” I beg the attention of the Commission to that. 
Occurs to me, and I think it will occur to you, that if Nursoo did make an } 
confession at that time, and if that oral confession was interpreted and was 
any keeping, Mr. Souter’s duty to the public was to take it down there 5 
it was a confession of murder and of guilt. Why was it not taken dow: 
_ then? “TI bad no time to do it,” says Mr, Sonter; “I had other matters to di 
_ connected with this enquiry.” But what more important than taking down the 
account of an accomplice to the murder ? To this Mr. Souter has no reply. 
Then we have Sir Lewis Pelly, and he entirely differs from Mr. Souter’s account! 
of what took place. It was not because Mr. Souter had not time to take se 
down, but because, as I understand the matter, as Mr. Souter was about to take 
it down, Sir Lewis Pelly said, “Oh no! let him bave time to think it over,” 
and accordingly he was admitted to the care of the police, and it is not until 
the following day that he comes forward and makes a statement, which is sub- 
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oe reduced into writing. Now I must say that the whole of that trans. - 2] 


800, as he was the least criminal among the persons concerned. i a, 
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ion is eminently suggestive of an opportunity being given to a man whose ff 
“Sfatement was notin accord, or might have contained elements somewhat 






















-@0 , with the statements of others 10 correct that testimony. An-. 
point to which I would draw your attention is that the statement was 


not taken down until the 26th, although he was put into custody on the 28rd. _ 

is fact is vouched for by Sir Lewis Pelly. Then we come to the garden » 

ene or the well incident, which I have already referred to, and in which the ~ 

2 on is whether it was the effects of conscience or the effects of a dinner” 
induced Nursoo to do something which he could not be 

was done purposely. I wonder who it was that told this precious story about: 


ke away from his guard and was standing at theedge of a well and 


he may have told that which was untrue, and the suggestion be that he 4 
mpered with—although your Lordship wiil remember that the word 

ing was defined the other day by one of the witnesses as being the — 
ling of a man over to the soldiers and only allowing him to be seen by . 
But where are those people from whom he broke away? Cannot ~ 


witness-box. I think that the explanation that would have 


es to show upon what possible gre the assertion has been 
that he wanted-to jump into the well. Ido not propose to ; 


g this attempted murder, for which he was to get nothing. But 

it with all the main parts of the case, I do not propose to offer 
rvations 1 ing this man. The case of my learned friend. 
without an inducement, without anger, without 


threw himself in. That is a fact stated with so much detail that it should 
_ have been proved up to the very hilt. It may be said that wien Nursoo comes) 


isfagtory to the tribunal would have been the evidence of some ee 
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prevailed upon to, — 


well. Whoever it was, they conveyed. what was a palpable and deiiberate 
falsehood, although surrounding it with circumstances that might have been’) 


y easily proved. They say that he was in the custody of tne police when). 


Ww 


pre 


them be found? Are none of those careless guards from whom the 
or suddenly broke away to be discovered? It is astonishing that the 
n who. instructs my learned friend has put none of those- men 


xamination. It will be in the recollection of the bench that the 
elmed him, predestination, and so on, led him to take part in 
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Seite AKT die Sy 
this was the cause. I bad puzzled myself about 
id tried to account for it in the way J have mentioned, when 
» wonder whether the pummelo sherbet was made’ with ‘proper 
nelos. It would be about the end of September or the beginning of Oc 
xt I began to wonder at this. I remember Govindrao Rouj, Or 

ovember I went to an adoption ceremony at his house. I think I arrived at 
\is house about 5 o’clock in the afternoon. On the morning of that day I did 
ot take the whole of the sherbet ; I took a sip or two of it and threw thie rest 
away.” Now it is quite clear that Colonel Phayre implies by that that there 
| ‘was some difficulty in the sherbet which induced him to throw the rest @ 
_ In point of fact, it was opined by my learned friend that he was poisoned, or~ 

mpted to be poisoned, on the 6th or 7th. Now it turns out that nothing “ 













































al 
- was done to him on these two days, so that really Colonel Phayre’s imagi 
must have been the father of these symptoms—ez concessio there is not 
single scintilla of evidence to show that any poison was employed on these 
days. In his letter to Dr. Seward Colonel Phayre says: “My dear Seward 
With reference to the circumstances which I mentioned to you this mornin 
together with the symptoms which I described to you and the contents of t 
tumbler which you took home with you, I should feel much obliged if you — 
would kindly give me a professional opinion as to the nature of the contents of — 
that tumbler, whether poisonous or not. Although I only took two or three 
sips of the pummelo juice which the tumbler contained, I felt within about 
Yialf-an-hour, as I described to you, a most unusual sickness of the stomach, — 
accompanied by dizziness in the head and of sight, producing confusion of 
thought, also a most unpleasant metallic taste in the mouth, with slight saliva- 
tion, such as I have never experienced till within the last few days, and which =~ 
T attributed partly toa slight attack of fever, which had however quite gone 
off, and partly to an idea that the pummelos from which the juice daily placed 
on m table had been extracted were not fresh ones. I now, however, attribute 4 
“all of these symptoms, especially that of this morning, to entirely different 
causes. In fact, I now believe that for the last few days small doses of poison 
“have been introduced into the juice, and that had I drunk the whole tumbler 
off to-day, I should have been very ill indeed. The confused state of my head 
“has often surprised me of late, because for the last six weeks I have abstained 
‘én toto from wine and beer, &c., except once or twice when friends dined at the 
* Residency, and I have found myself all the better for it. My general health 
is, as you know, most excellent, and therefore the symptoms which I 
* have described to you are, I feel sure, the result of unnatural causes, 
I never dreamt of poison, otherwise I should not have thrown away 80 
“Snuch of the contents of the tumbler which I gave you this morning. It 
was only after doing so and when I was replacing the tumbler on the table, 
“and saw the sediment at the bottom, that I for the first time sus 
* foul play.” This only shows what imagination may do with a man. Upon 
‘these two days it is not pretended by any one that any poison was used 
‘in the pummelo juice. Then comes the morning in which this poisoning is a 
"supposed to have taken place. After having drunk the pummelo juice he | 
y s: LT wrote for about twenty minutes or half-an-hour, and then felt a 
‘ Teiailen squeamishness, as if I was about to be sick. The thought occurred to | 
mi yall at once it must be the sherbet which has always disagreed with me, and 
I got up, went to the wash-hand table, took the tumbler in my hand, and tried 
"to throw away the contents in order that I might not be tempted to drink it.” 
|. Phis shows a very funny reason for throwing it away and one that can 
"jibe satisfactory to this Commission. As I said before, it would have caused me 
to call my servant and say, “ What on earth do you mean by getting me this 
amelo juice? ”’—and it would have been better still if this liquid substance 
4 been ‘kept and analysed, instead of the greater part of it being thrown 
ats aoornsd seems to haye acted also with a Bie deal of haste, us he 
way all the liquid handed to bim by Colonel Phayre and ouly retaiued — 
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yemarkable discovery of diamond dust ‘ ces. place. 
‘that the discovery of this was sufficiently odd to excite atten' 
was no trick being played, or if there had been a predisposition to 
there would have been plenty of means of finding it upon the vera 

‘thaps this Commission will not ey much attention to anything t 




























sd 
d outside of the glass. Colonel Phayre then goes on to say: “ poy 
ing the tumbler, I saw a dark sediment collected at the bottom.” 
then proceeds to describe tle sensations, which he says were similar to 
he suffered upon the two previous days. Now the whole story here seems 
be odd; first there is the throwing away the liquid, instead of calli ; 
servant, in order that he might not be tempted to drink it; then there is t 
description of the coppery taste in it, and the darkness of the powder, AH 
se oe T have already commented upon, and I must leave you to consider, 
the value of these comments. I have already referred to his letter in which 
he speaks of the confidential communication; and this shows how completely 
a man’s mind may be perverted by his prejudices. On that very day he writes 
to the Government of Bombay telling them that he has been providentially, 
preserved from being poisoned. He displayed the same determination to 
consider himself poisoned. He then goes on to say: ‘The Maharaja came at. 
about half-past nine, his usual hour. Between the time of my giving the, 
sherbet to Dr. Seward and the Maharaja’s arrival, I had received no communi- 
cation from Dr. Seward. When the Maharaja came, I went out to receive him 
as usual, and led-+him into the drawing-room, and he sat down. I asked after 
His Highness’ health, and he said he had not been at all well, that there was a 
good deal of fever about, and he thought he must have eaten too many of the = 
_ sweetmeats common at that time (the Dewaleo). He also mentioned that h 
' had a headache and a slight pain in his stomach.” Now, how unfair that is, 
| and how thoroughly untrue, because in an early part of his evidence he says 
‘that the conversation began with his asking upon the subject of His High 
~ health, and it was then, and not till then, that His Highness gave a descrip 
of his symptoms. This shows you how that man’s mind had become 
| gnated with an idea that he actually states what is not true until yo 
eome to find it out by the facts proved. The Maharaja did not lead the con 
- yersation; Colonel Phayre did, and it was he who made the enquiries ria | 
“health; and it was only in reply to this that the Maharaja gave a very natural 
secount of his own feelings and of what really took place about that occasion. — 
' There was not the slightest ground for making the allegation that the Maharaja 
was the first to lead this conversation. -In point of fact, my Lord, can you” 
" consider this Prince guilty by his own acts? Supposing Colonel Phayre’s story — 
| wag true, there is not tle least reason to suppose that the Maharaja knew 
- the events which took place on the 9th. He was ignorant of what had tak 
ve at the Residency that morning, and that Dr. Seward had got the glass. 
is was not a gunpowder plot in which the day and the hour had been full; 
re and all the accomplices were waiting to see what became 0! 
point of fact, nothing was arranged at all; there was no day menti 0 
d nothing whatever had been fixed. Therefore all the insinuations ut 
peculiarities in the behaviour of Rowjee on that morning fall to the ground; 
ess it was the case that Rowjee was Seid a trick upon Dr. Seward, is 
thful imagination carvied away his judgment in the matter. I think 
sothing from beginning to end in this case—and that isa matter TI 
w consideration of—there is nothing in the demeanor of the Ma 
ch indicates the knowledge or impression of guilt. There is no Moy! 
wuscle of his face; there is not an act done out of the ordina 
ture,’ His Highness, in fact, acts as he had always done b 
Colonel Phayre as a man and not as a murderer who had made 
ded victim, and the Gaekwar only pays to Colonel Phayre the 
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genious of those who have maligned this unhappy Prince from 
arrested to the time he has sat here waiting the decision — 
ission to point out anything in His Highness’ conduct which 
him. I defy those who have called him harsh names and 
unicated to the papers, to their disgrace, terms opprobrious 
ighness, and who have thought fit with a view of influencing the t 
re whom he is being tried, endeavouring to make that tribunal 
eo, they owe to themselves, by falsely misrepresenting statements 
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ly heaping upon His Highness terms which in England would 
the editor of that newspaper an obloquy from which he could [ 
tothe end of his days. I have read the words published in 
newspaper about that unhappy man, and my blood has boiled. Living 
‘country where there is a free press and an honorable press, L. know: the: 
not a man, except a man who would be hunted into infamy for it, 
would have written one single word against that Prince, much less word w 
word, sentence upon sentence, that I find has been written about that unb ppy 
Prince in one of the papers here which, I am told, is one of the most influen- 
tially circulated through this country. I say that there has not been~ 
gage act exhibited by His Highness the Gaekwar that would lead * 
_ conclude that he is guilty of the crime laid to his charge. Now, my Tooke A 
am not referring to the early parts of the cross-examination of Colonel P 
_ Ido not desire todo so. It was with great difficulty that I could get fro 
him wtih i about that document, which he called a private document, 















‘hich he said he could not recognise, as no private document had 
come to him. I have never used that document in any way except 
show that it was known to the Maharaja, and I may here call atten- 
ion to the letter that Colonel Phayre writes to Dr. Gray, to the effect 4 
t “previous to the receipt of your letter -under reference, I had 
and confidential information that the poison administered to me did 
ist of a mixture of (1) common arsenic, (2) finely powdered diamond 
_ @ust, (3) copper.” Now, Sir, I pressed Colonel Phayre to mention what just 
fied him in saying that the information he received was private and confid 
and he replied: “I can give no information. Amungst the persons 
_ gave me the information it was one or the other amongst them, but which’ 
_particular person it was I could not say without enquiry. I can give a list of 
all the persons who used generally to give me information, and it was one or 
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er among them.” Was it Bhow Poonikur?—*I cannot say. It was either 
w Poonikur or the other man.” ‘To the best of your belief, was it Bhow~ 
ikur ?—* To the best of my belief, I cannot say.”” Who is the other man‘ 
The other man I referred to is named Bulwuntrao, a moonshee. But there’ 
t of persons.” I won’t have a list of persons, sir, I shall just bp esi: 
Was it Bhow Poonikur or the other man you mentioned ?—* I tell 
cannot say.” Was it oue or other of them ?—*So I believe.” Ultimately 
ned out that the statement was given by Bhow !'oonikur, who was called _ 
witness here and gaye an account of the persons from whom he got that 
rmation~—men who have not been called here by my learned friend. I will 4 
Colonel Phayre’s evidence at this point with a view of pointing out the 
f the statement of his feclings, especially as to the coppery rhe 
e these in relation with the whole matier in this case and say how far. 
be satisfied that any attempt to poison had been ‘This, I 
‘me to one more matter to which 1 should address myself,’ nam 
ing with the servants at the Residency. Now, my Lord, as a 
hardly know how it is intended tobe used. I understand perfect!) 
it ipposed that servants were being tampered with to do 















; “ay atom | it might be, owas go 

= Residency, and that, not with a view to injure the Resident, but s 
t his own information, I hardly know in what manner that could be deai 
with by this Commission as an offence. Teannot help making this observation, 
thut it comes very ungraciously in the charges laid against the Gaekwarit it — 
emanates from Colonel Phayre, because it is quite obvious that Colonel Phayre: 
had a lot of people who were in his employment to all intents and purposes, 
although they wero not paid by him. The person whoseemed to be thoroughly 
in the confidence of the Resident will make money in a variety of ways, and I 
have no doubt that Bhow Poonikur was more or less a spy used by Colonel - 
Phayre for getting information for him. Could it be doubted that he in his 
own room dealt with these persons day by day, and from them was’ conse= 
quently in the receipt of information of what was going on at the Palace? 
Colonel Phayre seems to have thought there was no harm in this, but there 
is no mistake however that it was done. He had learned—and that is a matter 
well worthy of consideration—some time before that this khureeta was being 
repared, and he had learned all that through Bhow Poonikur, who must have 
bribed or inveigled the servants at the Palace for the purpose of obtaining that 
information. That is all, as I understand, that is alleged against the Maha- 
raja, As far as I can see, all that the Maharaja obtained was the most trum 
stuff in the world. As far asone can gather from one of the letters to 
which I shall presently refer, it is something or another about a dinner 
rty, and I do not remember that anything whatever is gained by the 
Matoraja, Even the evidence of the ayah as to the information, supposing 
that evidence is taken to be true, is that Mrs. Phayre is “very well disposed 
towards him,” and that she will get her to look kindly upon him, with some 
other matters of that kind. But as far as I can gather, he gains nothing of 
importance from beginning to end, and nothing that is worth while to lay 
Limself open to the observations made in the present case.’ Colonel Phayre 
undoubtedly in respect of this khureeta did- get valuable information. He 
got information of this khureeta a considerable time before it was delivered, —- 
and he must have got that through the instrumentality of some of the servants, 
Now Colonel Phayre in reality speaks of a number of people who were con- — 
stantly giving him information, and one of these is Bhow Poonikur, whom he ; 
: ibes as being a man whom he constantly received and constantly com. 
municated with, and constantly got information from. Such being the-case, it 
seems to me rather hard that a charge of this kind should be made against the 
Maharaja, when it is perfectly clear that Colonel Phayre practised at all events 
quite as much espionage as it can be pretended was ever practised by the Maha- 

a. I of course do not admit the statements of the ayah upon the subject. 
They are denied entirely by the Maharaja ; he denies having bad any commu- 
‘nication with the woman at all, and you are to say whether these communica- 
tions have been of the kind, and the description of them of a character, that | 
would carry at all conviction to your minds. I submit to you that the are | 
in the highest degree improbable. One does not endniniend’ what is to ie rot 

tof theayah. What does she know? What are her communications pokes 
What influence has she? What can she get? State papers? She was 5 2 
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an ayah at the Residency, and so she seems, as far as I can see, about the 
| person in the world he would have been likely to use for such a p 
_ was stated by my learned friend that this is not the only purpose for which 
was u , and there is no doubt whatever that a strong endeavour was made | 
_ apply her communications to entirely different motives and to get her to s 
it Some suggestions had been mad to her upon the subject of poisoning 
ident, and there is no doubt also that originally the intention was to ato 
1p @ case against the Maharaja by the ayah’s evidence. My learned friend 
ww is content to put it as being merely one applicable to the ob 
| of information, and not in any way whatever as supporting Re 



















far. 
communication with or to 

t all events not to have been in communication » : 
¢ ; deny any of the evidence of the carriage drivers who are 
to have taken the ayah to the Palace. When Tsay I do not 
‘ny learned friend will perfectly understand that what I mean is that I kt 
nothing about, it one way or the other. It isa matter perfectly possible, 
- gause the ayah may have visited the servants at the Palace, and ma; é 
_ plenty of gossip with them for aught I know, and yet the whole story of ng 

seen the Maharaja may have been utterly untrue, And then one of the dates 
given by the ayah is a very important one ; and in relation to the evidence’ wh 
she gave to Mr. Souter and to her subsequent statements I think it is extreme 

important. There is no doubt whatever that pressure was put upon her 
a her allege that she had been not a party, but that she had rejected 
* seorn—rejected with utter disgust—the suggestion that she should assist in Mt 
isoning. Now it is avery odd thing that one of the visits—and this ist 
thing to be considered throughout the whole case—made by this woman wasa® 
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visit made at the very time when Nursoo and Rowjee were said to have obtained 
the last lot of poison; and the suggestion originally made was, while Nursoo 
and Rowjee were the agents who had undertaken to poison Colonel Phayre, 
that at that very time, almost upon the identical day, the Sth or 6th of Novem- 
ber, this woman also had a suggestion made to her of the same kind—not in 
any way whatever connected with Nursoo and Rowjee, but an independent 
poisoning, something apart from them, something that she was to do, and in her 
own fashion, if she had not been shocked at the proposition and declined to 
have anything to do with it. That is an observation that I make with reference 
to that particular meeting. I don’t know whether there will .be any doubt 
upon that subject. Shaik Dawood says, “It was before the last Dewalee, about 
two or four days before.” So that he fixes the time to be the 5th, 6th, or 7th 
November, which is about the very period when the other plot was going 
| onand was in full play, or supposed to have arrived absolutely at the consum- 
mation. This woman asserts that she had an interview with the Maharaja, 
who talks to her on the 4 of poisoning, which he, it is alleged, had 
_ already arranged to have done by somebody else, and talks, as he is alleged to 
haye talked to this woman, asif she had been Colonel Phayre’s prime minister— 
a person of the greatest power, a person of the greatest dignity and of the 
greatest importance. This Commission will consider the probabilities of that 
story, and with the observations that I have already made upon the subject, T 
don’t think that I shall feel it necessary to trouble them further on the’sub- 
ject of these visits. Tampering with servants seems to me to be a matter in . 
which both sides have done exactly the same, so that the one can hardly charge’ 
the Gaekwar for doing that of which we had such prominent examples in ‘ie 
ease of Colonel Phayre. There is no doubt whatever that there was a time 
when the establishment of spies as against the enemies of the kingdom was 
considered absolutely poccesery and were a-part of the constitution of the 
State. However, thap’ was done away with in 1830. Before concluding the 
_ evidence of the ayah,{ must refer to her evidence given before Mr. Souter, and to 
- the circumstances ynder which that evidence was given, because it shows very 
prominently how charges of this description may be raked up and upon 
| miserable gossips/they depend, so that the chatterers in the bazaar are listened 
| to, the wretched gossip that takes place here is retailed, and alton the 
jaekwar, Who may not. have much experience of the world, might have 
these persons, Sus itis with great surprise that I learn a man holding the fi 
ion of Refident in a kingdom of this description should allow and en- 
arage a par }l of people to be constantly retailing their stories in his ear, 
cially w) jx one of these is looked upon not only as Colonel Phayre’s = 











butas: \trer enemy of the Gaekwar. In the first statement that 
de r. Souter, though I venture to say it was the second—(reads 
fr  ‘ah’s statements in which she states that the Maharaja and — 









amount of decent int is sup 
and made her an accomplice when it 
er arrangements with other people. 1e ; 
n comes to consider some of her answers, they will ren 
ted at last her statement had no foundation, and that never fron 
iz to the end was any suggestion whatever made to her excep 
hould use a charm on the Resident in favour of the Maharaj and 
¢-whatever justified her in supposing that the Maharaja baa : 
ed poison. There is another passage which it is my duty to 
ntion. The ayah was asked, Did Mr. Souter ask you if you ne 
g about the poisoning?” Now just fancy beginning with a woman 
‘that, and suggesting poisoning and what she was wanted to say, Now, 
a ‘the answer this woman gives upon the spur of the moment. “ Yes, fi 
satened me and said that if anything of the kind was said 1 should say 
| €T told all I knew.” So here you have in the first instance Mr. Souter 
ting directly in her mind the notion, and then you have Akbar Ali threaten-— 
ing her about the poison. In fact, her story is one mass of absurdities 
“beginning toend. I have examined those statements, and I have al 
sidered whether it was possible there was any means to answer the case, 
have found that there is not a single instance in which there is nota 
“witness worthy of any attention as being present at any of the procee 
learned friend asked a witness—and unless he had done so IT wo 
@ made any allusion to the subject, whether or not there had been ¢ 
‘access on the part of my client to Salim and Yeshwuntrao. I presume 
s object of that question was to suggest that Salim and Yeshwuntrao 
“s to be called on the part of the Maharaja, but in the first place the 
aja in no respect whatever recognises any of these proceedings. He 
ot tell, and his advisers are unable to suggest to any certainty whether — 
men are or are not accomplices with Damodhur Punt, they ma: ‘be so c 
‘may not be; they are people connected intimately with Damo ie Punt 
d sath Punt’s own statement. They are persons who have gained a | 
slihood like Damodhur Punt by ‘embezzling their employer. 
from the time of this enquigy down to the present moment th ; 
been in the hands of, and are now in the hands of the Police. My 
friend has not hesitated to call tainted witnesses here; they have ca 
other. Why should they not have presented Salim? He is not a 
scoundrel than Damodhur Punt. Why should they have not brought 
 -Yeshwuntrao ? He is nota greater villain than Rowjee. They might have 
all these, which would lead me to suppose and there is nothing in the 
of this case that they might have been called if they could have been fo 
firm a single question. But I say unfeignedly I could never have le 
what I have done, as to the Police in the present case, even if these men had 
~ Deen men of a better cast than I believe them to be, and even if these had — 
eC aes whatever that the Maharaja was called upon by eviden ma 
table sources to give an answer to, [ should have felt the utmost 
sand the utmost doubt upon the subject regarding the calling of 
trao and Salim, They would have come out of a custody from v 
* could be safe, and unless they could have proved some facts of 
ackwar was cognizant, I should bave felt the deepest hesitation in puttir 
‘men into the witness-box. It is not for me to make out a case on 
. I believe now that these men have lent themselv 
é tterly unjustifiable if the story of the different witnesses be true, 
gs the Gaeckwar knows nothing about. No independent n 
t witness lias implicated the Gaekwar in any way, and I will not put ir 
vox men who have been in the hands of the Police up to this 
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upon this occasion. 3 ab ‘ly to put forward these people. - 
back to the evidence given, and submit to this Court that the evidence is 
uw t , and that the charge made against the Gaekwar entirely ; 
the ground. My Lord, it is really with rg 1 sense of gratitude that I thank 
you for the attention that has been paid to the arguments I have humbly and | 
probably insufficiently pressed before you—arguments that may be fallacious, bat 
which have earnestly and in the belief they are worthy of consideration ressed 
upon your attention, My Lord, you have given, Iam sure, and wi give, i 
the fullest effect to them. I have felt the weight of this case and the deep respon- 
sibility cast upon me. No case probably has ever excited more general attention— 
that will be watched with more jealous care—that will be canvassed by more. 
critical minds. Itis, probably, the very first example that I know of, in which 
aman in the position of the Gaekwar ¢ ged with an offence of this character, — 
or indeed with any offence at all, has been put upon his trial. We know well... 
the history of India furnishes many examples of it, how the Viceroy has 
frequently with a high hand taken upon himself the supposed necessary corree-.... 
tion of those who have acted contrary to that which is just, or the view which | 
_ the Viceroy has taken on himself to think is correct. But on the present occa-.. , 
sion His Excellency the Viceroy has felt it right when there is a grave accusa+ 
tion against a great Prince in the kingdom that that accusation should be sifted. .. 
e has seen upon paper probably sufficient grounds for an enquiry, and he | 
has instituted that enquiry—the first I say that has ever existed in this country... 
and by which English law and English justice are called upon to assist in an. . 
enquiry connected with a charge against an Indian Prince. My Lord, to me, - 
at all events, that is a profound satisfaction, for whilst admitting and feeling | 
deeply my own incompetency—and in that I am not talking from-any false 
feeling of modesty, because I believe there is hardly a Counsel in the Jand who |. 
Would not have the same sense upon this matter, and probably justly 0, for, 
it requires indeed a great grasp of mind, great power, and one would have been 
“glad if one could have brought to bear upon the subject great eloquence, . 
have only been able to bring to the subject calm reasoning and such 
wished an#@ calculated would have an effect upon the judgment and minds 
the Commission. Again, my Lord, I thank you for the attention youn haye 
id me—I implore you not to consider that what I have said is all that can 
or might be said upon the part of this unhappy Prince. I implore you to look its 
into the minutes of the evidence. I believe in that minute will be found. . 
matters upon which I have not relied, but which have strong bearing to show... 
that the Gaeckwar is entirely innocent of this charge. Cast from his throne, . — 
exhibited to his people under circumstances of degradation, not one man _ 
Searcely daring, while the investigation is going on, to come forward and saya 
word in his favor—he has solemnly declared his own innocence, and I as his |, 
Counsel have referred to the evidence given here, and solemnly ask the tribunal am 
| which has to try him by equal judgment and justice of Unglish laws, to say.) 
that the egy a ever charged with an offence could not have beens,» 
_ found guilty upon the evidence by which it is sought to deprive a Sovereign. , | 
| Prince of his throne, fe . : i awe Sie 
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ocate-General then proceeded to sum up, w ich he did as ‘ 
ord Chief Justice, Your Highnesses, and Gentlemen,—It now | 
‘to offer such observations as have suggested themselves to me 
lence which has been recorded in this matter, and upon the ab 
; hh which we have heard from my learned friend Ke jeant. 
ie defence of His aaa the Gaekwar ; and I feel that the task 
_ now devolves upon me would be one almost beyond my strength were. 
_ satisfied that the evidence which I have been able to adduce before this . 
“mission has established every one of the material propositions which I stated 
to you in opening this case. My Lord, it has been a satisfaction to me to find 
that my learned friend has recognised, not once only, in the course of his. 
' address, the satisfaction with which he and his client viewed the course whi 
| has been adopted by the Government of India upon this occasion. My learned 
friend has recognised in the fullest degree that the Commission which has been r 
appointed to investigate this case is a Commission to which no exception can 
be taken. My learned friend has said that the decision at which the Come 
mission shall arrive will be one to which, though he may not agree with it, he 
can ‘offer no valid or substantial objection. Of my learned friend’s part in the 
case it is not for me to speak. y learned friend has brought to this country 
a reputation which is not merely English, but European. My learned friend 
has before this Commission exhibited these rare qualities which have raised 
him to the foremost place in the ranks of the British Bar, and he has here — 
equally sustained the fame which has accompanied and preceded him. It 
cannot therefore be said that if the Commission should arrive at an adverse 
decision to His Highness the Gackwar upon any of these points, it has not 
_ been for want of ability or zeal on the part of his advocate. If indeed my 
learned friend has introduced into this case sympathy for his client, which is 
“not unnatural under the circumstances, and which has found expression con-.. 
| tinually in the course of his arguments, that sympathy which my. learned . 
_ friend has expressed and felt has not detracted in the slightest degree from the | 
| foree of his argument. I have, I confess, been somewhat surprised to hear 
that my learned friend has dwelt so much upon a persecuted Prince—upoa the 
“circumstance of His. Highness having been placed in what Sir Lewis Pelly. 
| very properly called honorable confinement, and upon the fact that the public 
y of the State, pending the decision of the Government, has been placed. , 
er what is popularly called in this part of the country attachment. Indeed, 
it would have been impossible for any other course to be pursued, and myo 
learned friend must be satisfied that in subjecting His Highness to suspension 
from power, in so assuming the temporary administration of the State, andin 
providing for the protection of the State property, the Government of India - 
would have failed in its duty if it had not adopted the course that it has —. 
adopted. It should be felt as no hardship by His Highness the Gaekwar that 
this course has been taken. Iam sure that my learned friend will bear. in 
mind that in his conduct of the case he has met with the assistance of the 
- Officers of the Government—an assistance which he has himself so handsomely 
_acknowle . "The defence which has been presented to the Commission on 
"behalf of His Highness is not merely contained in the argument of my learned 
friend, but in the statement put in by His Highness—a carefully prepared and 
thed statement, which is before the Commission. That statement 
amounts to nothing more than this—that it is, in elaborate phraseology, 
-of not guilty. It is a statement not vouched by an oath or solemn’ 
0 —it is a statement, as we must take it, I presume, made by His 
upon his honor, and weight must accordingly be attached to a 
presented under such circumstances. For my own F aa T haye no 
vil at the course that has been thus adopted. I had no desire to 
ion any of those questions which His Highness stated at 
e of his statement he was willing to answer. There seems to me to 
sity for Soccer. Sem Highness upon any plea that he has 
any on whatever. My learned friend, ftowlng 
that plea, has dissected, with the ability for whi 
», the « which has been offered in this matter, and 
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- For that defence I was , though I yrepar 
forward-in the way in which my learned friend found himself, « 
justified in adopting. The: case roe as pea by my — 
comes to this—that all the evidence literally as to the graver charges 
is ge His Highness has been manufactured, notably Akbar ‘Ali, 
“Ali, and Gujanund Vithul, the three detective officers employed under 
Souter ; and, strange to say, my learned friend has not hesitated to aver tl 
- Mr. Souter was a party to the base and vile conspiracy so brought to pi 
Now, before I go into the consideration of the case proper, allow me to whe 













word or two on the general question, that this has been a case made up 
ice. It will be in the recollection of the Commission that Sir 
ly stated that among the imatters that he was deputed to be 
‘into when he came to supersede Colonel Phayre was this very question of the 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre. Mr. Souter’s services were applied 
“by Sir Lewis Pelly shortly after his arrival here, and Mr. Souter came to — 
Baroda on the 9th December—just one month after the alleged attempt 
liad taken place—and was then accompanied, or immediately followed, — 
by the three police officers whose names I have mentioned. Of these three 
men it may be permitted to me to speak here one or two words. Akbar Ali is 
~ an officer of forty-four years’ service. He joined the service in 1831. He has 
“received in recognition of his services the aonorable distinction of Khan 
Bahadoor—a distinction conferred by the Government of India, anda distine- 
tion not conferred lightly or without due consideration, During the whole 
‘forty-four years that he has been in the public service, there was not one eyent 
~ aipon which my learned friend could cross-examine him. There is not one 
» single instance in his career to which the research or the ingenuity of those who 
“instruct my learned friend could point as attributing to him the sligh 
- disgrace. He comes before the Commission as a man of unspotted chara 
_ whose services have been recognised by the State, and nothing whatever dis- ~ 
» creditable to him is on record. And the junior Khan Bahadoor, Abdul Ali— | 
he of course has been for a less period of time in the service of the State 
than his father; but he has also gained from the Government of India the 
honorable title of Khan Bahadoor; and when he was put in the witness-box 
| for cross-examination, not a single question was asked of him. If there had - 
| been anything in his career upon which he could have been cross-examined, 
“no doubt my learned friend would have questioned him as to the character which — 
my learned friend has attributed to him. No such question was put to him, 
and we must therefore presume that he, like his father, has a character un- 
| tarnished, notwithstanding the difficulty and delicacy of the services he has — 
| had to perform. And the third man, Gujanund Vithul, he also has heen for — 
a long time in the service of the State, and has earned the corresponding * 
' distinction given to tlindoos in the British service of Rao Sahib, ‘ 
' Bahadoor being a title conferred upon Mussulman officers. And the only 
| point as to which my learned friend could cross-examine him was as to his” 
| previous ‘clraracter with regard to the phases of a case which was brought, 
the first instance, in the District Court of Ahmedabad, and afterwards tried in 
| *the High Court of Bombay, and is what is popularly known as thi 4 
| succession case. In regard to the first branch of it—I mean 
_ investigation before Mr. Coghlan—Gujanund was not concerned in it furth 
| than asa witness, and in the later branch he was not in it at all. My | Arne 
| friend was instructed to read a passage from the judgment of the z 
| which in no way referred to the police. Those are the three men 
| servants of the State—whom my learned friend has been instruct 
to this Commission as utterly unscrupulous persons, and as persons 
sption and prosecution of a‘vile conspiracy. I think the C 
of opinion that there is not the slightest foundation for the 
ed friend was instructed to make against them, and 
eedings in this matter they have done nothing which should 
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hae? 
‘this country and the country, 
individuals who Ba ccnveniet in this case. There are no) 
where, a large number of people who have a bad ia te 
and that opinion 1 have generally found to be entertained hy pers 
‘have at one time or another been in the hands of the police in connection 
‘acharge made against those persons. The criminal classes all over 
ld have a great objection to the police ; and no doubt some of the inf 
which has been conveyed to my learned friend may have been derived fr 
who have no reason to speak with pleasant recollections of the ‘ 
n they had to pass through the hands of the police. But when my learned 
nd, not satisfied with ascribing to the three native officers whom I have 
| mentioned an active part in the conspiracy which he has been instructed to 
‘suggest in this case, went on to say that Mr. Souter deliberately left the room 
at the time that Rowijee’s belt was about to be examined, knowing that he left 
the examination of that belt in the hands of an utterly unscrupulous person, — 
"notwithstanding the expectation that something would come of that enguiry- 
which something did come, as my learned friend said—and that Mr. Souter 
“was called in alterwards as a comparatively respectable witness to testify to 
something having been found in the belt, 1 think my learned friend was misled 
by those who gave him the information to misjudge not only the audience of 
this court and all who heard him, but to misjudge also the Commission them- 
selves. Mr. Souter isa man well-known throughout this side of India. Hes 
has been an officer in the service of the Government for many years, and his 
services bave boen recognised by Government by conferring upon him the Star 
of India. My Lord, he wears, though in a lesser rank, the same d jon 
that is so worthily worn by three of the members of your Commission; and — 
even if it were not the case that Mr. Souter is personally known to the — 
' members of the Commission, surely the fact that he is an English gentleman 
ought to have preserved him from the impvtation which my learned friend was 
sir to cast upon him. But Mr, Souter has a reputation as dear to him 
‘as mine is to me, and as my learned friend’s is to him; and I have no doubt 
‘that if my learned friend knew Mr. Souter better, he would find him to bea 
~ man of honor and of honor as untarnished as Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne’s himself, 
and it does not recommend the case put forward by the defence to have it su da 
here in open court that a gentleman of Mr. Souter’s position and character—I 
_. will not say a puppet in the hands of Government, but one of their servants — 
now engaged in a vile conspiracy for the purpose of ruining His Highness the — 
Gackwar, Had Mr. Souter’s character been capable of being attacked, there — 
- 4s no doubt that it would have been attacked in the course of his cross-examin- — 
ation, but it was not so attacked, and it was with a feeling of great pain that I _ 
heard my learned friend attack it yesterday. The character then of the police 
officers specially deputed by Government to enquire into this case—for it will 
be remembered that these three native officers were men whom Mr. Souter well 
' knew—one of them, the Rao Sabib, had served under him — years ago in 
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me the mofussil, and the other two are at the head of the detective branch of the 
police force of Bombay—the character of these men ought to have saved them 
from the imputation east upon them. Another consideration also which I 
ink, if fully and fairly weighed, would have saved it is this—what interest 
uld three or four police officers of the Bombay police have in ome 
ekwar? My learned friend has not come down here to say that it was a 
¢ of the policy of the Government of India to drive His Highness 
har Rao from the guddee and to get rid of him from Baroda. If those who 
ructed could have ventured to suggest that such was the policy of the 
nment of India, there might have been found in that an explanation of 
,on the part of the Bombay police to carry out the behests of the 
e Government. But no such suggestion is or can be made, and I 
i ; 54 
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itnesses who were called in this he 
ness were accomplices, and my learned friend asked that v 
ir evidence, if not rejected by you, should be utterly dis 
. every one familiar in the slightest degree with the proceed 
is of justice in this country, and every man of common sense, mui 
there isa grave degree of suspicion always attaching to the 
plices, but I am not awere that I introduced these material witn 
_ the attention of the Commission otherwise than as coming here with 
advantage that their evidence ought to be regarded with a certain a! 
“care. 1am not aware, at the same time, that there is any law existing in 
India or England which renders the evidence of an accomplice inadmissible. — 
In India it is customary for judges to tell juries in-their summing up, in cases — 
in which the evidence of accomplices has been taken, that it is not safe 
_ them to act upon the evidence of accomplices unless that evidence is co: 
rated in some circumstance that affects the identity of the persons accu 
“but at the same time it is by no means necessary for judges to offer that ad) 
As your Lordship is probably aware, there is a rule stating that it is no 
direction on the part of a judge trying the case to omit to give that cautio; a 
juries. By the Evidence Act it is stated that an accomplice shall be a’ . 
tent witness against the accused person, and a conclusion is not illegal mers 
because it proceeds upon the uncorroborated testimony of an accomplice. Th: 
a point in Indian law which is, I am sure, familiar to at least three of the gen 
men sitting on this Commission, but I have deemed it desirable to mention it, — 
because Ithought the impression might be conveyed to the public from the 
address of my Darned friend that unless an accomplice is corroborated it is in 
Zap ible to find an accused person guilty against whom he has given his evide 
| I think, however, I shall satisfy this Commission that in this case there isno 
| particular necessity for bearing upon this rule of Indian law, because the 
_ corroboration exists in vast quantities upon the very points which English 
yyers have held such corroboration ought to be directed. The identity of the — 
raja isa fact beyond all possibility of doubt. Perhaps, also, I may be 
; to advert to another of the points dwelt upon by my learned friend in — 
~ the early part of his address, and which is a point of much importance, namély, — 
to the conduct of His Highness the Gaekwar after he was informed that his | 
| name had been mentioned in connection with this attempt to murder Colonel 
- Phayre. The Commission will remember that after the evidence of Rowjee 
was taken, and before the statement of Nursoo had been made, His Highness 
id one of his ceremonial visits to Sir Lewis Pelly. On that occasion | 4 
. wis Pelly requested Mr. Souter to communicate to His Highness the pur- — 
port of the evidence given by Rowjee, and the Gaekwar, being advised thereto. — 
y Sir Lewis Pelly, stated he would willingly give every assistance in his — 
towards the detection of the criminals. My learned friend has said 
from that time forward His Highness did so, and that by his demea- 
nour and his readiness in giving up Salim and Yeshwuntrao he ‘was. 
ed to be an innocent man. But I am not disposed to attach much 
tance to the surrender of Yeshwuntrao and Salim. Ido not see how — 
surrender could have been refused. Moreover, whether it was — 
of the Gaeckwar personally to surrender these prisoners, is not apparent. — 
lication for their surrender was made to Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee, ai 
ications on the subject, in which the Gaekwar may have co 
’ through Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee. No doubt Mr. Dadabhoy — 
at once have advised the surrender of the man, and I have no doubt — 
ould oceur to His Highness that the surrender of the two men was a — 
ch it would be, not only wise not to do, but which could not be 
‘If His Highness had disregarded the advice of his Minister, 
)surrender the prisoners, what would have been the con 












































































any powerful argument can be put forw 
amu did not refuse to give ag e men. 
luct-of His Highness from the time he ‘ir Le 
 Pelly that he was said to be implicated in the attempt to murder Colc 
| Phayre until the time he was suspended from power by the orders of | 
Government of India, I fail to see what there was in the demeanour of I 
Highness from which a conclusion can be drawn either one way or another, 
No doubt it might have been possible for His Highness to raise the stan 
revolt, but that would practically have been ebiliaisdion of his guilt. I 
that the course he adopted was a course that would have suggested itself | 
any man, namely, to stand by and abide the consequences of his own act. H 
could not have taken any active measures which might not have amounted to 
proof positive of his guilt. He therefore remained passive, and if we read his 
conduct by the light of Damodhur Punt’s evidence, we can understand why he 
did remain passive. Not only did he know beforehand that an attempt to 
ison Colonel Phayre was to be made, but on the morning of the 9th 
Mrcniber before he saw Colonel Phayre he knew that the attempt had been 
made and failed. He had followed day by day the progress of the enquiry 
which was instituted by Colonel Phayre, and he was kept informed of the pro- 
gress of that enquiry. Damodhur Punt has described to us the alternations of 
fear and hope that filled the breast of His Highness. He has told us how he 
ised the sagacity of Rowjee, and rejoiced over that witness’ liberation; he 
as told us how again when the Bombay police came to Baroda he enjoyeda _ 
momeut of elation because Yeshwuntrao and Salim had been permitted to 
return to the Haveli from the Residency, whither they had been sent; and 
again how he did not permit Salim and ‘Yeshwuntrao to be sent back in the 
evening to the Residency without having previously cautioned them to say 
nothing. ‘hat the confidence reposed on these men was not misplaced and was. 
justified is proved by the fact that they have said nothing, notwithsta in 
_ that my learned friend on behalf of the defence has given them up as sea) a 
My learned friend says they have said nothing, though in the care of t 
os and we may accept that as true, but I say that there is nothing 
_ show, nor can you find any. proof, that this is a police case, nor can you 
avything to exonerate His Highness from the charges imputed to him, These 
» chi may be conveniently referred to, because they group themselves into — 
two heads—in regard to one of which my learned friend has not made m 
contention, He has expressed himself unable to understand the meaning of 
the charges, and he has not set himself to disprove them, The first is, “ That 
thesaid Muihar Rao Gackwar did, by his agents and in person, hold seeret com- 
munications for improper purposes with some of the servants employed by 
nel Phayre, the Resident at Bareda, or attached to the Residency :? 
| second, “That the said Mulhar Rao Gackwar gave bribes to some of 
_ servants, or caused such bribes to be given.” The third and fourth charges re 
we attempt to poison, and, as you will see, the other charges relate 




































the bribing of servants at the Residency by the Gaekwar or his agents 
_ the purpose of obtaining information which it was not proper he should ¢ 
Let me read to you what His Highness the Gackwar himself says. upon 
mat “TI declare that I never personally directed any of the Ri 

ervants to act as spies on the Resident or report to me what was going c 
é Residency, nor did I ever offer or cause to_be paid any money to ther 
e same purpose.” He does not say “he has never : 
” as he has said in the previous paragraphs, He limits his 

personal acts. He proceeds: ‘I say nothing as to the presents 
ps have been made to servants of the Residency on festiv 
as marriage and the like. Information on trifling matters 
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‘ hich secrets : 
conveyed to me.” This, I think, contains a very material ad 
comes to this—that the Maharaja denies that he pe 
nication with the Residency servants for’ improper 
money was given to Residency servants which, I think, may b 
das bribes. Te also tacitly admits that such communications may 
made by his agents with these Residency servants, and that such pay 
‘were made by his agents to these servants for the purposes mentioned 
arges. My Lord, it is not for me to discuss whether or not there is 
erence between the information which Colonel Phayre received 
rmation the Gaekwar received. It appears to me that there is a 
difference between a British Resident at a Native Court receiving volu' 
| information from persons who go to visit him and a Native Sovereign len 
| himself to bribing the servants at the Residency in order that they 
convey information to him of what was going on there. I think that lu 
difference need only be stated to be appreciated. But that the Maharaja ¢ 
establish communications with the Residency servants for improper purp 
and did pay those servants for the communications they give him, is, I think 
established beyond all doubt, not only by the admissions in his own plea to 
Viceroy, but by the evidence given in this case. I don’t think it will strike 
Commission as improbable that persons in the position of the Residency se 
should have been introduced into the presence of His Highness the Gaeki 
I don’t think the Commission will be of opinion that there is anything 
it improbable in that which the Residency servants have told. I am 
bly sure that the Members of this Commission who have visited His Hig 
the old Haveli in the city, will be satisfied that the accounts thes 
ants have given of the way they were introduced into the Palace by a door 
ting on the Nuzzer Bagh, and then going up a series of stairs to the room 
ti aharaja sat, and who remember that the room had mirrors in | 
e was a bench on which His Highness used-to sit,—I cannot th 
fembers of this Commission will be of opinion that the sto + SO 
s to the Maharaja’s room, isan invention. It is not jagged by 
d friend that these servants have been taken to the Haveli since tl 
their statements to the police. On the contrary, that they have 
tuken to the Haveli since they made their statements ap el 
n the evidence recorded. That the rooms at the top of the house at th ] 
icular. corner of the Palace were the rooms occupied by the gry , 
s admitted by Damodhur Punt; that the Maharaja would be likely to be 
found there results as a natural consequence from the fact that these were 
ie rooms which he usually occupied. Although my learned friend has given 
p Yeshwuntrao and Salim, it is positively certain that these were two of _ 
| Highness’ attendants, and were most rors in the habit of accom. 
ying lim on his ceremonial visits to the Residency, and therefore these _ 
be the men who would be most useful to him in his commu | 
1 the ee, servants. My learned friend admits that he is notin _ 
m to quarrel with the account given by the gharry-drivers who ac- 
the ayah when she went to the Haveli. It was from the st: : 
these gharry-drivers that a clue to this whole story was obtained: 
be doubted that the ayah went to the Haveli upon the occasions, | 
o, and although my learned friend has suggested that she 
to see some of the servants of the Palace, J think that that 
‘based rather on my learned friend’s idea of what would be 
tances in a European Court than from what we 
frequent, nay, almost. daily, occurrence in the Native Courts 
in 3 ve Court stand on an entirely different f - from those 
and as Damodhur Punt himself has said, he did not 















































































Residency, | occasion for : 

purpose of seeing -them. Moreover, unless Liha 

“greater importance than the servants at the Palace, 

servants at the Residency would have made the journey from the 
dency to the city at the dead of night? You will remember that even 
Rowjee said that he felt so much alarmed 
“night, that he induced people—at one time) Jugga, and at portage 4d 
' Kabhai—to accompany him there. My lea friend does not est, 
_ that the Maharaja was personated on the occasions when at these 
late hours the Residency servants visited the Pulace. Such a suggestion _ 
it would have been impossible to make, There could be no mistake 
about His Highness with any one who had seen him. His appearance 
is sufficiently remarkable to render him recognisable by any one who has 
seen him even once, while those Residency servants having an opportu- 
nity of seeing him often could make no mistake about his ‘identity. 
The suggestion therefore that any one could have personated the Maharaja 
upon these occasions would have been but a wild suggestion, I take it that it 
must be held to be established beyond all question that the ayah did on these 
‘three occasions go to the Palace in the city for the purpose of having a 
‘personal interview with the Maharaja. No doubt the evidence as to the 
/personal interview rests upon. the statement of the ayah and of those who 

\ accompanied her on those occasions into His Highness’ presence—Faizoo on 
‘one occasion, and Kurrim on another. But there is important corroboration 

_ of their sjory upon these points to be found in the letters of the ayab, which 

_ were admittedly genuine. ‘Ihese were discovered in the house of the ayah, and 

_ passed between her and her husband at the time when one was at Mahableshwar — 

_ and the other was in Bombay or Baroda. This is a branch of the caseto which 

~ I don’t think my learned friend will extend his argument that the whole of — 
this is a fabrication by the police—not even the ingenuity of a policeman could 

_ account for the presence of post-marks upon some of these letters which — 
were exhibited. Exhibits A, B, C and D show beyond a‘doubt that the 
‘was in communication with Yeshwuntrao and Salim in regard to the matt 

_ affecting the Maharaja that passed at the Residency; and that she was even in 
direct communication with the Maharaja himself has been et by the 
evidence of Syed Abdool. The letter which was written to the Maharaja does — 
not appear to have been forwarded, because the husband of the ayah found 

. opportunity of delivering it to the on for whom it was intended. But it 

. Bhows,.does it not, that this ayah was in communication with His Highness 

_,Rpon matters of political importance ? She mentions—and this is just one of 

| the things that might be expected in the case—that her master and mistress 

_had.been dining at Government House, and she affects to give an account of 

» conversations that took place there, and no doubt these were the kind of m= 

| Munications that the Maharaja would be desirous of receiving. That that — 

ed Abioo) but 











going into the town at 











| letter was transmitted appears not only fromthe evidence of Sy 

also in the reference made in that letter D: “I do not know whether or n 

| you haye delivered the note (chi¢ti) enclosed in my last letter to the person — 

| whom it was intended. That person was, the ayah says in her eyvide 

| Highness the Gaeckwar. I take it therefore as established upon the den : 

ey established seer that these communications did exist between the 

| Residency servants and His Highness; that these communications were | 

_ in secret, and for improper purposes. I do not suppose it could be con 

| that it would bea paper thing for a Prince to set household servants 

; anything that passed at a British Resident’s house; and n 

bered that these communications were established about the time 
meral Meade’s Commission was assembled at Baroda, and continued ¢ 

the time that that Commission sat, and were continued afterwards, I appr 
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ome tl ion 

ht be u 4 n shaping his course in reference i 
on. Then, let us look at the nature of these communications. ( 

ase news-letters is in evidence, and another is referred to in a statement by 
suntrao Bhow—not a willing witness against his master, and aman who hi 

m director of the State banks or shroffs’ shops which had been establ: 

_ hefe and elsewhere by the Gaekwar, and a man who jumped at the su, 

_ put to him by my learned friend, Mr. Branson, that he was kept im, 

_ merely reading these letters, although the fact is that he is kept in ‘ 
"Sir Lewis Pelly upon charges of a serious nature. This man says that he-v 

~ once called upon to read one of those letters that Damodhur Punt has to 

_ms about. Damodhur Punt tells us that these letters were passing: 
“after day between the Residency andthe Haveli, and that as soon as 

“were received they were destroyed. These payments were not merel 

the repeating of conversations that might take place at the Residency table, 
but they extended to other matters; for we have it on the evidence of 

~‘Damodhur Punt that Rowjee, at Nowsaree, brought an important document 
the Maharaja—no less a document than a petition addressed Ys u 

the widow of Khunderao Maharaja, to the Government of Bombay—and 
document was copied by Damodhur Punt by the orders of the Gaekwar, and 
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then restored to Rowjee, who took it back again to the house of his master. i 


~ Can it be said, my Lord, that these communications were for the mere 


_ of idle gossip? Can it be said that these punkawallas, havildars, and other | 
~ servants, the inferiority of whose position protected them from suspicion, were — 


engaged by the Maharaja for the mere purpose of gathering idle chatter? © In 


i the short wre that I have had in this country, it strikes me as not at all 


| uonatural thdt His Highness should endeavour to enlist the sympathy of 
_ the ladies of the Residency on his behalf, and for that purpose should 
seek to niet the ayah to communicate with those ladies. This may appear 
| unnatural to the Commission, but I don’t think it will. Nor does it 
ear unnatural that His Highness should wish to enlist on his side Pedro, 
rho had been a long time with the Resident, and from his position as waiter at 
_the Resident’s table would be perfectly cognizant of what was going on and 
| able to repeat it to the Maharaja, It.does occur to me also that the 
very men whom he would be anxious to get over to his side would be 
“dhe headmen of the Resident’s office establishment—the jemadars and havil- 
" dars—men who could have access to the private office at all hours of 







the day; men who would be left in clarge of that office during their — 


master’s absence, and might select any papers they might fancy would be of use 
_ to their employers. If you consider as to the sums paid to these men for the 
__services they rendered, can you say that these sums are not bribes? My learned 
_ friend says that five hundred rupees is a small sum. In some points of view. it 
as ope sum; it might be a small sum tothe Maharaja, but it is a large sum. 
_ to pay to men whose monthly pay is about ten or fourteen rupees—it is more 
| than four years’ pay to them. The payment of that sum to the witness 
_ Rowjee has not. been disputed. He got it from Yeshwuntrao, through his 


who proved the payment in the witness-box, and that clerk, 1 may say, 
‘not. cross-examined by my learned friend ; so that that payment must 
n to be proved beyond a doubt. Let me ask what inducement could there 


‘be for Yeshwuntrao to pay this sum of money? My learned friend says that 
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tion for which so much money was paid? My learned friend's th 


Colonel Phayre, but not to get information, My 
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°s so far as tosay that it might have been worth while for Damodh Punt. 
learned 
















re hwuntrao is an inferior creature, and might be in the service of Damoahur — 
‘Then what inducement was there for Damodhur Punt to get this 


say so far that it might have been worth Damodhur Punt’s 
) poison Colonel Phayre, but he cannot go 80 far as to say that 





pau vem bey rages 
vis 1 * seem beyond a jlity. of | tha 
ment was not made by Damodhur Punt, but by the Gaekwar | 
_ through the hands of Yeshwuntrao? But, my Lord, t yment ‘was not tl 
Bind payment which Rowjee received for giving this infoBmation. He d 
_ eight hundred rupees with Nursoo immediately after their return from Nowsaree, 
- and immediately after Jumnabnce’s petition to the Goyernment of Bombay had 
been given to the Maharaja. You have here two large payments to these men 
‘in less than six months. I say that these payments: were small as co : eY 
‘with the Maharaja’s revenues, but they were enormous indeed compared with 
‘the regular salary of the persons eniploved. hen there is Pedro. Pedro is a 
witness upon whom my learned friend relied very much. Pedro admits = ey: 
‘ment of sixty babashai rupees made to him when he was about to go to Gon, 
but it does not appear why that money should be given. Is it not likely thatit — 
.should have been given for some services rendered ? Then we have Shaik Kurrim, 
‘the chobdar, whom we find admitting the receipt of a hundred rupees at the 
same time that a hundred rupees were paid. to the ayah. Again, we have 
another payment of fifty rupees to the ayah. Now, on referring to the entries 
put in by Damodhur Punt, you will find that payments corresponding, or near- 
so, in amount to those bribes were made through the Khangee Department 
‘at the very time that the servants say that they received those bribes, 
{The Advocate-General here refers to Exhibit E.] This Exhibit shows that 
on the 19th of June 1874 six hundred rupees were paid to Yeshwuntrao, 
and were received by the hand of Salim. That would be about the tim 
on which five hundred rupees were paid by Yeshwuntrao by the hands. 
‘of his servant, Dhulput, to Rowjee, and as for the balance it would 
‘consistent with what one would expect to find in a case of this k 
_ that some money should remain in the hands of Yeshwuntrao: so the 
‘Maharaja pays six hundred rupees, and Rowjee receives five hundred rupees 
Then again as to the eight hundred rupees paid to Nursoo Jemadar, and 1 
he divided with Rowjee after their return from Nowsaree, your Lordship 1 
find that A 1 is a second payment made out of the treasury to the extent of one 
_ thousand rupees on the 8th of June 1874, and that would be very shortly.a 
‘the return of His Highness the Gaekwar and of the Resident from No ‘ 
‘Your Lordship will remember that that took place some time in the end— 
May. Again, M1 is a payment of two hundred rupees on the 15th of Ma 
1874, which corresponds very nearly to the payment of the two hundred rupees. 
to Kurrim and the ayah ; and in following up these documents further, I think 
I may state that we find shown on the records of the Khangee nent — 
re dera out of that Department to Salim or Yeshwuntrao nearly co! nd= 
Pe ro ag the sums of money received by the Residency servants at or about Ai 
| time that the servants profess to have received those payments. Now, my 
‘Lord, I do not think it can be reasonably suggested that all these payme - 
ce by Damodhur Punt to serve his own purposes. I do not think 
ean be suggested with any show of reason that Yeshwuntrao and Salim 
‘ly agents of Damodhur Punt in this matter. No doubt the mone 
dout of the treasury by Damodhur Punt, but the disbursemen 
le, I apprehend it is clear beyond a doubt, by the direction of the Mr 
“OF course there could be no reason for Damodbur Punt wishing to ob 
_ formation, and paying for it in this way, for himself; but there was a 
: why he should wish to do so in the service of his master. ‘That 
had money is tolerably clear, because it was one of the matters that first 
the atfention of the police to him. They had found out he had been 
rchases of jewellery in the bazaar at the time these monies 
it ¥ is the list of ornaments put in, and you will remember at. 
ornaments were made. ‘Ie first set of ornaments was 7 
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rold pnial and ring 
ent of eight hundred rupees was made, 
jee, a silver anklet was purchased of the weigh ry 
ands ibsequently to that, and apparently about the same tit ! 
d venetians appears to have been bought. I think there can be no ¢ 
the money was supplied to Rowjee by the Maharaja the Gackwa 
out of the Gaekwar’s treasury for the purpose of obtaining in 
character to which the witness has deposed. Couple that 
ement you find in His Highness’ plea to the Viceroy, wherein 
never personally had had communications with the Residency se 
they made these communications through his agent 
think the Commission will have no doubt whatever that the first two. 
d His Highness are oinrnicreia established. My Lord, my 
has suggested that an oriental Prince is likely to be eurroustel 


attributed to him for which he cannot ju 
held responsible. There can be no doubt that His Highness the Gaekw: 
‘ Some extent so surrounded by evil counsellors. I am not here to defen: 
_- character of Damodhur Punt.- Nothing that my learned friend mig 
about that man would excite my indignation. He is not a man whom 
put, forward as one whose uncorroborated evidence should be wo 
_ your great consideration. There is no doubt, from what he has 
‘he has done, that he is avery bad man; but when we find that a 
that character is retained by His Highness the Gaeckwar as his 
i ry, as his most intimate confidant, as his most trusted servant, a 
_-we fiod him, even after the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was 
| ard bruited abroad and under investigation, introducing that man 
Pret I jelly at the Residency as his private secretary,—I must say 
| not think His Highness can come before this tribunal with 4 serious 
| tation of being held entircly irresponsible for anything that that p 
ght do or say on his behalf. My learned friend has referred to Yeshy 
d Salim as likely to obey the behests of Damodhur Punt, but they” 
; Lord, be more likely to obey the beliests of the Maharaja than that 
uaraja’s private secretary. Therefore, if you find a series of wi 
d here, and if you find one of these servants testifying that 
} by the directions of his master the Maharaja, though we may 
pon that man with suspicion, and though we may desire not to beliey 
nevertheless, looking at the probabilities, I apprehend it is difficult 
Ls give him credence for telling a certain amount of what was true, espe 
to his merely obeying his master in the matters to which he refers. M y 
| Friend has admitted that Damodhur Punt, Yeshwuntrao, and Salim’ re 
B three persons likely to take part in any such attempt as is alluded to here 
| the Viceroy’s notification in the third and fourth charges against His Highness 
ink that is going a great way. These charges are, “ that bis purposes ii 
such communications and giving such Bribes were to use the sai 
as spies upon Colonel Phayre, and thereby improperly to obtai 
‘on of secrets and to cause injury to Colonel Phayre, or to remove im 
of poison; that, in fact, an attempt to vee Colonel Phayre ws 
‘persons instigated thereto by the said Mulharrao Gackwar.” We 
ore this—that in regard to this most serious charge, Tea 
mits if that His Highness was so concerned, he i t 
e found three better instruments than his private secret: 
fidential attendants. Now, my Lord, before I go into ti 
| of the evidence which connects the Gaekwar with the ati 
el Phayre, let me briefly refer to one or two matters 
d has also dwelt at considerable length. 1 think 
rather than argued that this Commission could co 
pee geeuipt ts poisag Colonel Phayre was 
on the 9th of November when he if. 
that such an attempt made, I don' 


counsellors, and to have t 
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‘by my learned 
; noticed in the glass t 
ink that the Commission, looking carefully to the evidence upon that 
ean only come to this conclusion, that, although a good deal was said upon 
Si the case, there really is not much in it. Colonel Phayre no 4 tad 
_ describes the sediment that he noticed as being dark, and undoubtedly to him 
it may have appeared to be such. Some of it was at the bottom of the Eek a 
and the rest was trickling down the side of it, That glass had previously been — . 
filled with a preparation of pummelo juice, which is of a reddish or pinkish 
~ eolor. Colonel Phayre at the time he noticed the sediment at the bottom | 
| the glass was under the influence of poison, if poison was there at all; and 
of the effects produced upon him by the poison he imbibed was, as you 
will remember he stated himself, that his head was dizzy and pabine= 
yound. I will give your Lordship the exact words, because they are of consider- 
able importance: ‘I felt a sort of dizziness in my head, and as if my 
head were going round slightly.” It may be that Colonel Phayre, seeing — 
the ight. through the colored fluid, would be. very likely to attribute to 
“the sediment a darker color than the more practised eye. and less br st : 
observation of Dr. Seward would attribute to it.. Again, the liquid in — 
ich the sediment was contained was dark or darkish, and even a white 
powder put into a dark liquid would probably look dark until 
m the fluid; and supposing the liquid to have been dark, it may be q' 
natural that Colonel Phayre should see that dark which Dr. Seward, after 
ing it from the liquid, would consider to be a tawny or fawn color. 
fy learned friend has made a suggestion which is a perfectly fair one, 
nd which I accept as a possible explanation of this affair. He 
‘at some people have not that sharp perception of colors which 
have, and it may be quite possible that Colonel Phayre has no 
heal tion of color which Dr. Seward has. Another thing is, that 
- @olonel Phayre held the tumbler against a dark table or something 
the darkness might = to be communicated in some degree 
contents of the glass. But whatever the impression produced upon Co 
Phayre’s “ e may have been under the circumstances I have dete 
Tapprehend there can be no doubt as to the impression produced upon 
Seward. He had not imbibed poison. He came over at once to the Resid 
Ps eee alle’, and he could calmly examine the contents of the glass. He — 
| gays he held the glass against the light and then detected this fawn-colored 
- »owder, which may have been what would naturally follow a calm investigation. — 
“Rowjee described the powder he received as of a dark color. We all kn 
how natives in this country in speaking of color do not express the g 
_ tions that Europeans are accustomed to. Anything in the slightest d 
“dark would be kala to a native. While Rowjee used this word & 
it by pointing to a sun-topee upon. the table and said it was | 
e pointed out was of a bluish grey color. Rowjee q 
by saying that, although it was ike the hat, it was perhaps 
hue. : 
Serjeant Ballantine—Oh, no. He said it was darker. 


Advocate-General (after referring to the notes)—My learn 
remember that some emery powder was shown to Ro 
“But at all eyents the darkness he mea 
‘the hat he pointed out. As to Dr. Se 
nt, { think there can be no doubt whatever about its c 
the powder with the care of a man of science 
 experimentalise up it; and if the glass w 
yus matter, its presence there would 
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‘he microscopic test whi Co 
i I te 59 =“ separ at oe Dae nd Dr. | 
ence and perfectly independent, wi -acce, as cone 
at. Without having hd any comn vaioati 
ese gentlemen came to the conclusion 

‘in the sediment besides arsenic was dian yn attenti 

Was not called until he himself had written to enquire whether or not 
»stance was diamond dust. ‘Chis conclusion occurred to him ind dent! 
any information from Baroda, Colonel Phayre’s commuvication 


in which he mentioned the probable presence of diamond dust, crossed 


. 


i: letter of enquiry on the way here ; so that, as I have said, it M 
dependent observations that led him. to conclude that he had diamoni 
before him. Dr. Gray’s letter, Exhibit U, referred fo I 
investigations of Dr, Gray support most conclusive 
ination of the sediment sent to him by Dr. Seward from Baroda. You 
will remember that Dr. Gray, being puzzled in his mind, writes to Colonel 


roceeds there at once, and in his presence traces are found of the ma: 


~~ sherbet which he had thrown out of the window on the morning of the 9th. — 4 


Scrapes up a portion of the chunam, puts it into a paper, seals it, and sen 
to Dr. Gray, by whom the same substances as before were discovered, 
ess it is contended that Dr. Gray deliberately put diamond dust and arsenic 
@ scrapings sent to him from Baroda, it must. be iJ 
- part of the contents of the tumbler. In fact, I have no doubt whatey 


diamond dust and arsenic were introduced into Colonel Phayre’s tumbler — 


‘the morning of the 9th November, pe to Exhibit I.] That is 
which I have referred in the course o my remarks. 


Nineteenth day, Wednesday, March 17. 


_... The Advocate-General resumed his address as follows :—My Lord, i 

_ observations which I addressed to the Commission yesterday, avoure 
show, and I think I did establish, that the -first two charges contained 

he Notification of His Excellency the Viceroy had been made out—namely, 


that the Gaekwar had communicated for improper purposes with bet. 


Residency servants, and had given them bribes through his co 
dants Yeshwuntrao and Salim. My learned friend has already adm 
Damodhur Punt, Yeshwuntrao and Salim were persons to. 
-entru with such a crime as is here charged under the third an 
of charge; and I have shewn, I think, tha 
fact, an attempt to poison Colonel oe 4 
“dients were placed in his tumbler of sherbet, ) 
; _ be arsenic, which is certainly a poison, and the other is diamond dust, 
_ learned friend was fain to admit, is by some persons, or a certain clacs s 
ta here, believed to be a poison. T may in connection with this, I th 
lly refer to one point in the case which has vag 
ra small point, but on which my learned friend aving dealt, I 
s briefly as may be—and it ig this. It a ars to me very ¢ 
vidence that no other deleterious ingredients than. arsenic and dia 
were introduced into Colonel Phayre’s sherbet, It. will be in 
f the Commission that the estion was thrown out.as ha’ 
in an intimation to Colonel. ie a Bhow Pooni 
from one Bulwuntrao, that another 
ved along with the diamond dust. 
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tyre and reminds him that he had said he threw some of the contents of the 
mbler out upon the chunam verandah outside of his office. Colonel pos 8 
rks of the 





oie gn gopen gig re 
t of copper could un it by analysis. My | 
‘upon the fact that among the symptoms described by Cefonel. 

ng from the administration of poison to him, was the experienc 
taste in the mouth. My learned friend also established, by 
ce of Dr Gray, tliat if copper, or a preparation of copper, is taken i 
‘mouth, the taste is experienced at once. Colonel Phayre’s eviden¢ 
“epee clear that the metallic taste did not at once present itself, Tt 1 
“pot until some twenty minutes or half an‘ hour after he had taken the 

| that he among other symptoms perceived the metallic taste in his mouth, — 

























-Golonel Phayre would at once have experienced a metallic taste, but itis very 
‘clear that he did not experience this immediately, and it was not until about 


that he described. The evidence upon that point is very clearly given 
Colonel Phayre at pages 48 and 59 of the short-hand writer's notes. | At page 
48, my learned friend asks Colonel Phayre—‘“ You said previously, didn’t you, 





Phayre replies—‘No, I said to Dr, Seward that there was a 


taste in my mouth after drinking it.” And again he says—* I did not- 
taste it in the liquid, but in my mouth afterwards.” It is perfectly clear — 


from this that there was not such a metallic taste produced by Oo) 


© Phayre drinking ‘this sherbet as would have been produced had there been ‘| 
“any preparation of copper put in with the other poison; but, as I say, it 


was not till afterwards that Colonel Phayre experienced this coppery 
taste when he felt the symptoms produced by taking the sherbet. Thata 
- metallic taste in the mouth is frequently experienced, or sometimes, at all 
_ events, by persons suffering from arsenical poisoning, is shown by Dr. Gray’s 
_ evidence at page 68 of the short-hand writer's notes, where, after being asked 
whether a metallic taste was produced by taking arsenic, he replied—* In the 

~ course of my experience as Chemical Analyser, regarding arsenical poisoning, 
) metallic taste is often experienced.” That answer is not very correctly taken 

~ down ; but what Dr. Gray meant was that he had known persons suffering from 
| arsenical poison complain of a metallic taste as one of their symptoms. I think 
_ the whole of the evidence disproves the suggestion that there was any copper 
» Introduced into Colonel Phayre’s sherbet, or that anything in point of fact was 


' introduced but diamond dust and arsenic. I may now refer to the quantity of — 


“arsenic found. Dr. Gray states that in the two packets submitted to him—one 
- from the tumbler itself, and the other seraped from the verandah—he found 
tins of arsenic. Dr. Seward, in the portion examined by him, says he foun: 
tween one and two grains. (Page 61 of notes referred to). We have here 
therefore between three and four grains of arsenic discovered by the chemical 
analysts in so much of the sediment as was recovered ; and how mach more 
eer may have been in the sherbet before Colonel Phayre threw some of it away, 
_ it is impossible to say. ‘The quantity discovered, however, was more than 
| enough to constitute a fatal dose—a fatal dose, as Dr. Gray told us, being about 
| 24-grains of arsenic, Another small point to which I may refer in regard to 
‘part of the case is, that it is shown perfectly clear by Colonel ayre’s 
that from the time he put down the glass after taking one or two 












fher with the sediment to Dr. Seward no one had any 0 


onel Phayre's evidence on that point is at page 52 of the notes, and is in. 
se terms:—‘ From the time that you first noticed this black sediment at 


Seward, had any. one access to that tumbler?—No one came into the room. 
pe wa myself iin the room until I gave it to Dr. Seward. No one -had 
.” It is therefore clear, if Colonel Phayre is to be believed, 


57 


' there been copper or a preparation of copper, Dr. Gray’s evidence shows that 













half an hour afterwards that he had a feeling of nausea and the other symptoms — 


that there was a coppery taste in the liquid that you had?’ And Colonel 


sherbet, until the time when he handed over the remains of the erbet 
a aha that glass, .of.approaching it, or putting anything into it. 


the bottom of the tumbler until the time when you handed the tumbler to Dr. 


“he first took a sip of the sherbet until he handed the 


ae 





from his } sip or two from th bet he fou: 
‘for him. The-next point to which I would invite the attention of the 
sion is this. Taking it to be established that arsenic and diamond dust 
Beposited by some one or other in Colonel Phayre’s sherbet on the 9th _ 
‘November, what is the evidence as to the source from which these two articles _ 
were obtained? A vulgar poisoner, or one who had not the command of 
- considerable means, would not be likely to resort to diamond dust, albeit he — 
might be likely to resort to arsenic; and the possession of diamond dust ; 
‘therefore argue the possession of considerable wealth, as well as of an intention i: 
to employ, no matter at what cost, such means.as he believed would be capable : 
of effecting his object. Now, upon the theories that have been put forward 
by my learned friend, either that Bhow Poonikur or those who were acting — 
with him, or Damodbur Punt, and those acting with him were the: ] 
| by whom this dose of poison was sought to be administered, I think it ig 1 
unlikely that such an expensive article as diamond dust would be resorted to | 
by these persons. These suggestions are sufficiently improbable for other — 
reasons to which I shall afterwards call the attention of the Commission. But 
there would be no improbability in a person in the position of the Gaekwar 
employing such an expensive ingredient as diamond dust, supposing him to — 
have entertained the belief in its poisonous qualities which Dr. Chovers asserts 
to be prevalent among the natives of India. From his position he would be — 
perfectly well able to procure either of these articles. He could 
procure arsenic, as indeed most people can in this country. I do not : 
myself that there is much difficulty in getting almost any quantity of arsenic — 
that is required. We have heard recently of a man, without any a nt 
_ reason for it, buying in a shop Stbs of arsenic, and I suppose it may be taken _ 
_ for granted that if a man wants to get arsenic in the bazaars of India he can : 
et any quantity. In Baroda, however, there is a greater difficulty? ae 
imned friend brought out the fact that in Baroda arsenic could only be o rai ; 
~ from the Fouzdaree, upon the special order of the Maharaja himself; and 
Damodhur Punt has produced an order, not from the Maharaja indeed, nor 
asimy learned friend somewhat inaccurately said, bearing any endorsemer 
of the Maharaja, though it does bear an endorsement in which the Maharaja’ 
name appears, by which the Fouzdar was directed to give arsenic for b 
rpose of making medicine for a horse. That order is exhibit Z, and is at 
112 of the short-hand writer’s notes; and the date of it is the 4th — 
Bacher 1874. Now Damodhur Trimbuck says that that order was written 
by‘him at the direction of the Maharaja. In the endorsement which was 
made by the Fouzdaree officer upon that document we find that the name of _ 
the Maharaja is introduced. The signature is, I think, Gunputrao Bulwunt, — 
the order is addressed to Datatria, who says that no arsenic was in poi 
ict issued from the Fouzdaree on that order. He says also that 
would have been no difficulty in furnishing arsenic upon that docu 
ad the person in whose favor it was drawn out come and applied 
Damodbur Trimbuck shows clearly why it was the arsenic was not sup 
that order. He says that Mr. Hormusjee Ardasir Wadia, who was 
i, refused to issue arsenic upon it till he had communicated 
ja. Mr. Hormusjee is a gentleman of high position and reput: 
ved in Baroda at the end of last week; he is now sitting at this t; 
has not been called on by the defence in regard to his reasons for 
ig the arsenic. I apprehend that if it had been possible to 
ur Punt’s statements upon that point, Mr. Hormusjee Wadia 
put into the witness-box, I think, therefore, that Damodht 
n to be most materially corroboraied by the document 
d. . I would call the attention of the Commission to th 
t, which is not the endorsement of t 
of one of the oflicers of the Fouzdaree dey 
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ad 
orsement in which the Gaekwar’s name is mentioned. 
d friend says that the obvious answer the Gaekwar would 
on the part of Hormusjee to deliver out arsenic upon the 
uestion would be, “ Why, all the arsenic in the Fouzdaree is m 
-getit!” When my learned friend puts that argument, it would. 
“foe one if it could be shown that the arsenic was for the 
























































ed in the order—namely, medicine fora horse. But it does not 
as the arsenic seems to have been wanted for the purpose of pe 
| @olonel Phayre. I can understand the Maharaja having no objection wh 
to putting his name to ig ix ga was merely to warrant an order for ari 
_ for medicine for a horse, but he might well hesitate to put his name to an 
~ forarsenic fora human being, and might well, as Damodhur Punt says, be ana 
to get the arsenic elsewhere. My learned friend uses the argument :—* If 
_ Gaekwar had been desirous to use poison, the last thing on earth that he v 
have done would have been to put his name upon the order.” But he | 
‘never used that order, and I use my learned friend’s argument against him, 
Then again, as to the obtaining of diamond dust, my learned friend, feelin 
doubt that diamond dust would be an article at the command of His Hi 
- sought to show that had diamond dust been required for the purpose of po 
‘Oolonel Phayre, nothing could have been easier than for him to have sup 
some diamonds out of his stores for that purpose. Now it is no doubt true, 
_ stated by Nanajee Vithul, that diamonds are kept in the jewel department at 
in considerable quantities, that jewellers’ work is always goir 
| and that at the period to which these transactions refer a scabbard an 
hilt of a sword were being encrusted with diamonds. But I think it will 
'oecur to the Native Members of the Commission, and probably to all the — 
_ Members of the Commission, that when in the jewel department of a Native | 
4 diamonds are being used for the purpose of ornamentation, a very strict 
sount is required of the manner in which the stones are applied. For their 
own protection the workmen requiring these stones would be desirous that 
‘such an account should be kept; and if a stone was taken away, they wou 
re, as a safeguard to themselves, to see that it should be entered in s¢ 
ment or other. Moreover, it does not follow that because a scabbard 
“were being encrusted, diamond chips of tle small size and com 
"inexpensive quality that are alleged to have been used on this occasion wo 
- not Sotarned to account. It may be very well to take small chips and poun 
them up by some means or other; but it would be a different thing to t ; 
‘stones of value and pound them up and reduce them to powder for the pur, 
ce of using it for nefarious purposes. And I do not think that on ae | 
fact of diamonds being used about. this time for the purpose of ornamenta! 
| ‘can countervail the evidence in this case, having consideration to the fact I 
have j t suggested that a strict account of all jewels is kept in Native Courts, 
‘ | that workmen employed among them would, if any were withdrawn, — 
ve an account of it. Even according to the evidence of Heme 
schund, whom my learned friend put forward as a thoroughly tr 
and credible witness, as a witness whose mistakes and errors 
footing as the mistakes and errors of Colonel Phayre, though 
» alluded to on the part of Colonel Phayre Ido not know—a 
this Hemchund Futteychund, whom my learned friend put on 
el of presumable veracity as an officer in Colonel Phayre’s | 
asked about the time of the Dusserah to bring small ¢ 
; and that he and other jewellers did so bring small 4 
albeit he says these diamonds were returned to | 
: rw. pars according By Pg evidence of 
t diamonds were requi some purpose or 
purchased, that the : i 





























Punt may say in other matters, he is perfectly correct, . 

id, in this statement, that, small diamond ehips (*‘ bookkie”’) 
at the time of the Dusserah, that is at or about the 20th Octol 
+ way the diamond chips so required at the Pi ean be disposed — 
e part of the defence is by the evidence of und, who swears 
were returned to him. As to the value of that evidence, I shall have 
g to say hereafter. Here, however, wey may rest assured that the isd 
f likely to be employed for a purpose of this kind were sent for inspection, 

ad (as we say) purchased at the time to which these transactions relate, ey: 
‘ore, have at all events the possession of the two ingredients found in the sh 


by persons in the service of the Maharaja during the time that Row} 








































jee and 
‘ursoo say the packets were delivered to them, This is shown by incontroverti- 
le evidence. And as 1 am upon this point, I may, as conveniently here asat 
any other part of my argument, refer to the case of the Borah Nooroodeen, a 
from whom Damodhur Punt says the arsenic was obtained, and who, my — 
learned friend says, has not been called. My learned friend is quite entitled 
‘to the benefit of any inference he may draw from that circumstance, But 
there was nothing to prevent his being called by my learned friend himself if 
the wished to contradict Damodhur Punt’s evidence on this point, Ina certain :s 
‘view of the cross-exawination by my leatned friend, I might have been 
‘under the necessity of putting Nooroodeen into the box, If there had: a 
‘challenge whether Nooroodeen did supply this arsenic, there would not, have 
been the slightest difficulty in getting him to give evidence. But there was no 
‘sugh necessity. I hear my learned friend, Mr. Branson, making a suggestionon = 
serene and I will meetit. He says Nooroodeen was an enemy of the Gaekwar. » — 
ido not know how that is proved. It is proved that.a Borah named Nooroodeen — 
‘was a complainant before the last Commission ; but it isnot shown that his com- 
‘plaint.was not then redressed : and, that being so, thereisno reason to shoy 
is hostile feelings had not disappeared. But at all events, enemy or no enen 
is much is certain that the propriety of calling Nooroodeen here as a W ae 
not suggested itself to my learned friend, and Damodhur Trimbuck’s state- 
ment on this point remains entirely uncontradicted. The attornies for the 
defence have had full access to Nooroodeen and everybody else whom they w 
‘to see in regard to this case, and no doubt they satisfied themselves as 
whether it was desirable to call Nooroodeen and others, The re 
of their discretion is, however, that no witnesses have been called; and 
‘the Commission will, of course, draw such conclusions as_ it thinks just 
from that fact. Now, my Lord, the next point to which I would refer, 
hs sbown that there was in point of fact an administration of arsenio 
to Colonel Phayre on the day in question, and having shown that at all events — 
‘the evidence points to the possession by servants of His Highness, under His 
‘Highness’ directions, of these two articles at tho time we say’ they were 
- ‘obtained by order of His Highness. It will be in the recollection of the hes 
‘mission that the evidence shows that Rowjee was the person who received 
| adc packets from Sulim, and deposited the contents of one of these packe 
, in ‘olonel Phayre’s glass on the 9th November. It is not suggested that am 
_ one else but Rowjee put these packets into the tumbler. My learned 
fertile in suggestions though he has shown himself to be in the 7 
| ease, did not suggest that any other hand than that of Rowjee’s wb is 
the purpose of putting the arsenic and diamond dust into Colonel 
tumbler; and so therefore we may take it asa fact, undisputed in the ¢ 
wjee’s was the hand by which this was placed in Colonel Phayre’s sh 
ww, iy Lord, comes a very important class of considerations to wh 
draw the attention of the Commission, Whose object could it 
uttermpt upon Colonel Phayre’s life? Who could be int ) 
g poison to him? Four classes of witnesses have been s 

































y or possibly concerned in the attempt, and the first ¢ 


















10 good master, from whom they received: 
is not shown they had any cause of complaint. I 
on my learned friend’s own admission, that the Residency | 
ot the concoctors of this attempt for any personal reasons of their: 
‘the next class of persons who it is suggested would be likely *to 
) of this kind were Bhow Poonikur and those who were acting 
him. Now, my learned friend was very hard upon Bhow Poonikur, “Hi 
‘him—on what grounds I fail to discover after a careful perusal of the e 
the Gaekwar’s bitterest enemy. THe said he was the man who had Co 
entirely under his control; that he was » spy; and that, in 
m probability, he controlled all the actions of Colonel Phayre. 
Lord, the evidence shows that Bhow Poonikur was examined in this 
as well as Colonel Phayre in regard to this point; and that Bhow Poonikw 
is, at all events in Colonel Phiayre’s opinion—and no evidence to the contrary has” 
‘been uced—a perfectly honourable and trustworthy man. He has lived in 
Ba the greater part of his life, having come here when a child; he 
held various appointments, to not one of which anything discreditable could b 
- attached. At present he is employed as agent to Mr. Hope, the Collector 
- Sarat, in regard to a ward of the British Government named Meer 
| Ali, the sun of a gentleman whom your Lordship will very well remember, the 
Nawab of Surat. This young gentleman has considerable estates in the Baroda: 
territory, and Bhow Poonikur, it appears, had such confidence reposed in him th: 
_ he has been employed by Mr. Hope to look after those estates. He came 
a letter of introduction io Colonel Phayre from Mr. Hope; and I do not think 
ke r. Hope is a man who would give letters of introduction to persons he id 
‘not consider perfectly worthy of them. Bhow Poonikur has not only to look after © — 
- these Baroda estates of the young ward, but he is also trusted with business by many _ 
“of the sirdars and sowcars in the Baroda territory. He has the management of 
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as well as of those of the son of Mir Jaffir Ali. He lives in Baroda; 
his | been open to inspection, and not one single thing -has been alleged 4 
‘ t him, except that in representing the various interests I have enumerated 
und ‘it necessary to bring forward at Colonel Meade’s Commission four 
on behalf of hisemployers. I cannot see anything in that to warrant 
usion that my learned friend has drawn, that he is the Gaekwar’s bit st 
y. Surely something more than has been adduced here should have bee 
ht forward to warrant what has been said against him. As to hisi 
over Colonel Phayre, that entirely exists in the imagination of my learned 
friend. He put the question to Colonel Phayre: “ Was he not in the habit of 
. ~ app daily ?’—and Colonel Phayre admitted that he did use to come 
him almost daily upon business of one kind or another. But because one man 
_ eomes to see another daily, it is rather a non sequitur to ba ve that 
' therefore he controls the actions of the person he visits, It ‘been 
ed also that he it was who gave information to Colonel Phayre — 
t the preparation of the khureeta of November; but there is nothing 
dinary in that, Bhow Poonikur says that he heard of it from two — 
le connected with the Durbar and then mentioned it to Colonel 
it must be remembered that those sirdars and sowears by — 

> was employed would naturally know what was hal Be i 


rar’s Gurbars, and certaitly these persons, going or coming from 
know of any matter of importance that was being disous 

Y g, therefore, that he should inform Colonel Phayre that 
wi in course of preparation, although his information did not enable 
go faras to say, because he did not know, what the nature of it 
not 8 that there could be any impropriety in telling Colonel 
oe because. any khureeta either to Governm 
iy or the Government of India would have to pass thr 
‘Resident before it could be forwarded. Colonel Phay 
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daty to forward it to t 
th such observations of his own as he 
nu At page 50 of the short-hand writer's notes: the Com 
|, in the cross-examination, the statement to which I havo just 
w, surely these circumstances, which are all that can be against Bhow 
ikur, are a very slight foundation indeed upon w y friend would be — 
Hed to build his sweeping assertion that Bhow Poonikur was the Gaekwar's_ 
jer that he controlled Colonel Phayre’s actions, and that he | 
Colonel Phayre’s spy. Hard words these, no doubt; but I do not thi 
' thoy will produce much effect, and I think the Commission will - 
to form their own opinion about Bhow Poonikur without accepting my: 
Tearned friend’s harsh and entirely unwarranted account of him. But 
Pore ae to the relations between Colonel Phayre and Biow Poonikur, 
as deseri by the evidence, does it mot occur to the Commission 
as ludicrously improbable that Bhow Poonikur or those acting with him— — 
the men who, he says, had Colonel Phayre in their hands—a puppet, the — 
wires of which they could pull at any time—does it not seem rg 6 
that these men should desire to see him either removed or killed? It would 
be to the interest of Bhow Poonikur, whether or not he was an hono' 
and trustworthy man, engaged in the performance of respectable duties, or — 
- whether he really was a wirepuller of the puppet, Colonel Phayre—it would | 
‘be his interest, I,say, and that of those associated with him, to keep him ali 
ja Baroda rather than conspire to ley him in his grave. As for the abel 
wild suggestion that Bhow Poonikur only wished a sham attempt to be 
| upon Oolonel Phayre’s life, and then step in and appear as the Deus ex 
“machina who was to save him from the danger he appeared to be in— 
does that consist with the facts proved regarding the enormous quantity | 
arsenic, more than enough to kill him, that was introduced into Colonel 
“Phayre’s glass? And how does it consist with the fact that Bhow Poonikur’ — 
"  Gnstéad of rushing on to the scene in the nick of time, snatching the poisoned — 
“ a from Colonel Phayre’s uplifted hands, and dashing it to the g , 
~ does not appear until several hours afterwards, when the sediment had beet 
_ given to Dr. Seward, and then does not say a word about the affair until C 
: Faisyre mentions it himself? I think the suggestion that Bhow Poonikur 
\ anything to do with this crime is one which the Commission will dismiss, 
| their minds. Then we come toa suggestion which my learned friend, thou 
_ not’ putting it forward as a matter he undertook to prove, vevertheless put forward, 
not once but several times, to the effect that Damodhur Punt was the person’ 
whioxe interest it was to get rid of Colonel Phayre, and who therefore might, have 
the attempt to poison him. My learned friend’s argument upon this point: 
‘upon an illusory _ basis. Damodbur Punt, says my learned friend, A. 
ilty of gross frauds and embezzlement of the property of his master. , 
to my learned friend, knew that Colonel Phayre was sifting everything 
d to everything about the Palace affairs, and in order to prevent Colon 
from overhauling his accounts he determined to try and poison him !_ 
‘imagine upon what information my learned friend was proceeding 
ested that Colonel Phayre was likely to.do any such thing as over! 
r+ Punt’s accounts. It certainly does not appear from the evide' 
Phayre entertained any such idea. On the contrary, as must be 
own to at least four of the Members of the Commission f 
al experience, and probably also to your Lordship and 
the Maharaja’s khangee or private accounts would 
e power of Colonel Phayre. There could be nothing in t 
‘upon Colonel Phayre by the British Government that. 
fere with the cage ive rivate accounts, regarding 
accounts entirel, related, Damodhur Punt had fo. 
Colonel Phayre’s investigations, The only intestigal 
































































































































. Nor is 1 in the whole course of th ider 
Commission to show that Colonel Phayre had ev 
the examination of the Gaeckwar’s siate accounts — 
transactions occurred. Moreover, it is an entire as 
of my Jearned friend to say that Damodbur Punt had. b 
fraud or embezzlement, No frauds or embezzlement have 
‘to him. ae doubt there is in ef regen ze ep characte 
x supposing that a man supposed. to guilty of attempting a 
would lend himself to fraud on his own behalf. But no ee fra 
been pointed out. There is not the slightest evidence that any 
kind occurred. And though my learned friend-made a great point 
asked Damodhur Pant, “Have you a single ges of paper to sh 
soe hg the Maharaja’s authority to expend money.” And. Dame 
‘Punt said he had not, Ido not think that Damodhur Pant could 
"expected to have any such writing. He told us that the Maharaja wai 
“not in the habit of signing accounts, and it will be consistent with he 
‘knowledge of the Commission that the Maharaja would not be likely to 
ign these accounts. Damodhur Punt told us that accounts were kept in 
¢ places, and he explains how this was. My learned friend, no 
following Bnglish ideas on the subject, and supposing a Native Court to 
‘same as an English banking house, had good grounds for the sugges 
| i but according to the principles of book-keeping that apes 
- Haveli, Damodhur Punt was perfectly right in saying that he liad every mi 
of clearing himself in the event of enquiry. He had the accounts ; he he 
duced them here, and you would see that he produced the fullest vouchers, 
Your Lordship and the other Members of the Commission will doubtless re- 
qnember the form of the ‘yads’ that Damodhur Punt showed us. There w 
them, first of all, a statement or memorandum by a clerk stating the i 
fo ich the sum of money is to-be expended. Following that . au 
» the endorsement of the Khangeewalla himself, stating that the p 
of the Gaekwar has been obtained for the expenditure. Then y 
s receipt of the person to whom the payment was made. You will se 
that Damodhur Pynt had in these yads the best voucher he ¢ 
had for the expenditure made through him, when he possessed the.re 
the person into whose hands the money had passed. When he spol 
y places he had doubtless this in his mind, that although it would be 
forget a memorandum and get a receipt put upon it, yet as the Bi pyc 
all these accounts passed through several hands and was recorded in seve 
books, it would be easy to see whether the money had been expaies as the 
-yad professed. There was not only this yad, but an aecount of the yads was_ 
ed in the treasury daily; then a monthly account or thalibund was. 
from the daily accounts; and again an annual statement was compile 
the monthly accounts. Any payment made would therefore haye to 
through five places, and according to the native system of book-keeping 
uld afford ample means, from one point of view, of discévering. 
raud or embezzlement had been’practised, for in order to do so the 
se books would have had to be falsified, and the whole es' 
ies to the attempted fraud in order to prevent it from being 
that the servants of the Gaekwar were not of so high and 
ter as men in their position ought to be; but it seems to be 
my learned frieud’s suggestion, that the whole establishment 
with vice, so that amongst them all not one honest man ce 
therefore that the notion that fraud and embezzlement 
odhur Punt is one that must have emanated from my, 
. If am right in the contention that there was no. 
nts of the Maharaja being over! ‘ 
theory about Damodhar. P 
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én His Highness’ visit to the # hha, eed to. pub 0k 
at the Shriwak’s Dhurumsal: i 













































Y > _ usec 
a, and get into it hen tl 
a returned. piiong® the Maharaja introduced him on one occasion 
nel Sir Lewis Pelly shortly after his arrival here, intane 
" Qolonel Phayre. “ He could not therefore have wished to ge 

Resident on his own account, and my learned friend’s theory upon Fe 
will no more hold water than his theory about Bhow Poonikur can. Now, — 
ve naga we come to the last person mentioned in connection with this ae 

interest it might have been to get rid of Colonel Phayre,—I mean t 
Maharaja himself, My learned friend has told us that in opening this case _ 
the ecdatedion I did not say anything in regard to the motive which His | 
ness might have had for wishing to poison Colonel Phayre, and my | me 
friend expressed the opinion, which was perfectly right, that that omission was not 
inadvertent. I did not certainly go into the question of motive. I was not here — 
to conduct a prosecution. I was here to.conduct an enquiry and to lay before this _ 
Commission certain evidence by which the Members of it might be able to judge 
whether or not there was any truth in the motives imputed to His Highness, - 
If the evidence which I was instructed to lay before this Commission were true, _ 
that evidence would disclose in the case of the Maharaja material from gee 
could form a clear opinion as to the motives by which His Highness had 
ay animated ; and | think that the evidence has conclusively shown, and more. 
particularly the evidence adduced by my learned friend, what ei motives | 
existed in the mind of the Maharaja for desiring to get rid of Colonel Phayr 

Apart from the witnesses concerned in these transactions, my learned friend 
‘erred to documents which, I think, establish in the clearest manner how ea 
in his desire to get rid of Colonel Phayre His Highness was, and upon this watte 

I need scarcely do more than refer to the khureeta of the 2nd Novisselal 1874, 

ut in by my learned friend, and which is marked No. 1. In that khureeta His. 

hness describes Colonel Phayre as his persecutor—his persecutor with 
determined and strong will and pupae an says “that he should now be ma 
to sit in judgment upon meis, I must submit, simply unfair.” In the 
khureeta His Highness is made to say that “ his efforts to carry on the ad 
tration according to the advice of the Viceroy would be hopeless if 
Phayre were to continue here as representative of the paramount ower.) 
his uncompromising bias against me and my officials.” He com loin alee ; 
the harassing and obnoxious treatment he was receiving at the Resident's hands. 
It is pretty clear therefore that although His Highness does not in this docu- 
ment say he has any personal enmity to Colonel Phayre, yet he had_ » 
greatest objection to his remaining here as Resident, and considered it was: 

nfair to him that he should be retained in his position. It is difficult in a case 1 
‘of this kind to distinguish between a political and a personal objection, In the 

ea which has been put in on f of His Highness he states the 
ese words: “I never had, nor I have now, any personal enmity. to 
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olonel Phayre. It is true that I and my ministers were convinced that 
he position taken up by Colonel Phayre during his Residency, it wou 
ossible satisfactorily to carry out the reforms I had instituted, and 
Acid to complete in deference to the authoritative advice conve 
in the khureeta of the 25th July 1874, conseqnerft upon the repe 
ission of 1873.” When Colonel Phayre was in the witness- 
questian was put to him—and indeed no questioh could be nut. 
he had hampered or interfered with tis Highness after ~ 

sed at the conclusion of Colonel Meade’s Commission. Although 

. this Court the three gentlemen mentioned in the khureeta, 
Mr Bala Mungesh Wagle, aud. Mr, Hormusjee Ardase 

emen 


aig ‘ ‘eben f the hs 
one of these gen! Dieting vin toe 





that Colonel Phayre was 


nowledge of the severe censure had 
yre i Aid Bombay Government. | T 
ovember 1874 shows that our judgment 
His Highness does not condescend to state what that 
t I presume he alludes to that mutilated Resolution of the” 
ent passed in May 1872 which had come into his hands, nor does 
what source he had obtained it, or how it was that his ¢ - 
‘tion had been directed to it. Colonel Phayre has told us—and his state- 
ment will be believed—that a document of this kind would not be com- 
 municated to the Gaekwar in the ordinary course of business. His Hig! 
ess could have nothing to do with the administration of Upper Sind; 
this document would not be one that would be communicated to 
especially as it reflected upon the character of the officer who had been ap-_ 
painted by the very Government by which this Resolution was passed to 
represent British interests. It cannot be supposed that the Bombay Govern- 
ment would communicate to the Gaekwar a Resolution so injurious to 
character of its own representative at this Court. Not being told when or how” 
this document passed into the possession of His Highness, it is impossible to” 
say—and in point of fact it has not been said by His Highness—whether this: 
deoiinent was in his ion at the time the khureeta of the 2nd Novet 
_ was despatched, or whether it has come into his possession since the commen 
Hy wait of these proceedings. Certainly, if it had been communicated by 
- Government of Bombay to His Highness, it would not have been sent to him” 
in the mutilated and garbled form in which it was placed in the hands of BA, 
earned friend. In a question put to Colonel Phayre by my learned friend” 
“was asked whether this document had not been shown by Mr. Dadabhoy 
nel Pelly. But Sir Lewis Pelly was not. examined upon the point, “nor 
“Dadabhoy Nowrojee been put in the witness-box for exa' i 
this matter. It may be that this excerpt from the true Resol 
‘come into the hands of His Highness through Mr. Dadabhoy_ f 
‘told whether at the time of the khureeta of 2nd November i 
ssession either of His Highness or Mr, Dadabhoy Nowrojee ; 
s it is impossible to say whether it could have had any effect in it flue 
His Highness in forming that khureeta. If it was Obtaindd before 
ota was , it certainly does afford some confirmation of the charges 
; hich I referred yesterday, not so much in regard to having improper i 
~ ynunications with the Residency servants, as to having improper communications — 
with Government servants other than Residency servants; and in that way it 
certainly affords strong color to the truth of the statements made by the ayah, 
- the havildar, and others, that they were retailing not merely gossip at the tabl 
also conveying State —- of importance. But however this may be, it: 
O § se that either the Gaeckwar or the framer of the khureeta, which 
ned friend has justly described as a document admirably well compen 1 
it was intended to serve, must have been acquainted with the 
ce of the Resolution before the penning of the khureeta. We 
thrown back upon this consideration that, whatever the opinion of the 
Byorment might ag co about rece ep ites Se in May 1872, 
and his advisers, ey possessed the sagacity with v 
“to be credited, should have known that although; in In 
wigging ” had been administered to Colonel Phayre, yet the con’ 
of Government had not been sliaken, because he was afte 


the same Government toa M ehh’ greater responsi 
P 


t than that which he held in Upper Sind. It must occas 
) many who are officials to receive censure more or 





yereupon such explanati ling itas, I fee 
d, had they been known before, have prevented that 

ng passed, ‘I'he result was that he obtained from that same G 

‘complete exoneration from the censure which had been 

im in the lution of the previous ‘The best proof that the « 

complete is, that although upon. a!qu sak so Stic regard to th ifi- 
cation of which your Lavdahip robably read in the newspapers the other day— 
_ it was not considered desirable t Heshould return to Sind, yet he was post to 
. eee. bag the same pay and emolument as he had in Sind, and was pro- _ 
moted to the distinguished post he held in Baroda. ; J 


+N 





Now, my Lord, to a sagacious mind, not fully cognisant of the whole hole of 
‘the circumstances of the case, the appointment of Colonel Phayre. to Baroda 
_ would of itself have been proof fave thal the oye was wih if 
proof were necessary that Colone Phayre at time of his employ- — 

oni ot Baroda maa in the fullest d the confidence of the Govern- 


ment, it is supplied what my learned friend elicited for us regarding the 
circumstances wee took place at Nowsaree, There we had the marriage tie 
Highness to Luxmibaee. Acting under the orders of Government, Colonel Phayre 
was not present on this occasion, and than this circumstance nothing could have 
“occurred more likely to excite the anger of the Gaekwar. He complained of it 
‘ima Sligveots  nddctined to the Government of India on the 9th May. 1874 as 
a mark of want of respect and insult to himself. Then. would have Seicas 
‘time at which the Government could have expressed their want of confidence-in._ 
“Colonel Phayre. But what was the result? In spite of this bitter complaint — 
‘about Colonel Phayre’s conduct at the time of the marriage, the | : 
| ernment of India fully approved of Colonel Phayre and. info yothe- 
“Gaekwar he had been acting strictly in conformity with his i ic 
tever effect therefore might seem to have been created at the first 
blush by the fact that there was on the records of Government the lu- 
“tion of May 1872, even if Colonel Phayro’s position here had not been ficient: 
, that that censure was practically withdrawn, you have the fact that i 
‘the Resolution of the Government of India I have just referred to it 4 
ee that Colonel Phayre had done perfectly right. The M ja. 
fore the full assurance of Government that Colonel Phayre 
‘right and would be upheld in his proceedings at Baroda. Now let me in 4 
‘connection direct the attention of the Commission to an important date. — 
was in the month of May the Maharaja was married; and on the 16th October 
“a son was born to that marriage, It Pllows that the mother not having been 
“Yeoognised by the British Government, the son, asa matter of ne  ¢on- 
equence, would not be recognised ; and this fact occurring on the 16th October, 
a time when we find according to the evidence that the araja was complain- 
to the Residency servants that the Sahib was practising great zoolum, sh 
tty clearly how the mind of His Highness. was working. He a’ 
to Colonel Phayre that his marriage was not recognised ; and he woul 
tribute it to him that his no doubt much-hoped-for son would not be recogr 
er. He had therefore the strongest impulse that could haye move 
tie Prince to desire the removal ps ad Resident who had recognised neiti 
nor mother. That date—the 16th October—may be re arded 
ich furnishing a key to the whole of the conduct of His Hi hness, 
my Lord, with this idea in his mind, I think the conduct of the 
guld be comprehensible. It is tolerably clear that, whatever {1 
Highness for reforms might be, Damodhur Punt would not. 
hom he would apply for assistance in that respect ; for he would 
hatter upon Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee, while in other matte: 
affairs, he would turn to his private secretary : and. 






































5 what to 
safe and reliable, course 1 
¢ impr ge ppaeag sae think 
le Uis Highness was walking in one direction 
was walking in an entirely different, direction, led, it m 
» han his private secretary. In point of fact, we find that at 
e he was enenpeaing the Sahib’s practising zolum he was i 
t. Dadabhoy Nowrojee to prepare the khureeta of the 2nd No 
»bably, to judge by the May khureeta, he did not expect to m 
"any great success in his complaints in this subsequent khureeta, and that t 
ap to be tolerably clear from a passage in Colonel Phayre’s evidenc 
hich 1 shall presently refer. In regard to the khureeta of the 2nd Novem 
beside the general complaint of Colonel Phayre to which 1 have ady r 
' , two particular instances are given in which his interferences 
' presented as entirely objectionable and unnecessary, The instances a 
regard to a Sirdar named Chunderao and some Sindee cultivators. 
of re was asked by me whether the statements in regard to these two ch 
"were true, and he said (see page 52 of the notes) that these matters were 
untrue as they were stated in the khureeta. It might have been easy to ¢ 
~ that statement, if it were possible to disprove it at all. We have Mr. 
~ Nowrojee here, who had the means of justifying the statements made in 
_ khureeta ; but he has not been called, and we have had no opportunity of g: 
ing any further information upon that statement beyond Golonel Pha 
» assertion that it was unfounded. Now, my Lord, that the Gaekwar had 
poo belief in the effect of this khureeta is clear from the conversation e€ 
himand Colonel Phayre after it had been despatched. The conversation is: 


x 62 of the notes. Colonel Phayre is asked :—‘“ Had you at any time : 
-tonvorsation with His ed, ig the Gaekwar with regard to that I 


ye Qnd of November?—Yes, I had. Let me ask you this. All these 
s are translated and sent to you ?—All are sent through me, and copies, 
. for my information. en did you have your conversation wi 
» Highness in regard to this khureeta?—The first day that he came 
received it. It was on Monday the 5th November—no, it was Thurs 
h November. Will you tell us what the conversation was, or the substal 
| of it?—I merely mentioned to His Highness about the khureeta, and I e¢ 
pr | my extreme regret to think that such a khureeta had been sen 
| the conversation was to the purport that the allegations were not correct, 
‘did the Gackwar say in regard to that ?—The Gaekwar said that it 
~ Dadabhoy Nowrojee, his minister, who had written it, and he was res 
for it. I then explained to His Highness that the object of allowing him 
select. his own minister was that he himself was to be responsible for all ¢ 
munications made to His Excellency the Viceroy and to the Government 
mbay.” We thus find that within three days after the khureeta was writ 
~-Gaekwar, so far as he V Song could, disavowed all sibi 
is pretty clear therefore that he did not attach Sa th 
and did not expect much fruit to come of it. That he was 
n by the khureeta of the 25th November 1874, in which it is 
, though Government practically complied with his request by 
mel Phayre, they deemed it unnecessary to discuss with His 
their reasons for desiring a change in the Baroda Resi 
“my Lord, that the suggestion that the Maharaja x ing 
t of those oe to rare the ss of Colonel 
unsupported evidence in the case, and is inconsistent 
j be ra From that evidence. No doubt His Highness m 
it desirable to have two strings to his bow—that 


ee should be working for him in a strai ward and 
gis sare 





